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Chapter One, in which the town 
of Fairweather raises a flag 





As part of the public celebration of the 

day, Fairweather was to have a flag raising 
on the plaza in front of the Barriscale mills. 
Certain public - spirited citizens, chiefly men 
who were members of the Barriscale Manufac- 
turing Company, had given the tall, tapering 
staff, capped with a gilded ball, and the hand- 
some American flag. It was a rare summer 
day ; the air was fresh and clear, the sky was 
cloudless, the heat was not oppressive. The 
exercises were to take place at three o’clock, 
and, although it now lacked twenty minutes of 
that hour, people were beginning to gather. 
They were strolling lazily down the four streets 
that led into the plaza, standing expectantly 
at the corners or hugging the shade of the big 
mill building on the west. 

On one side of the square, talking with each 
other, stood two boys. Halpert McCormack, the 
straight, slender, fair-haired one, was telling 
the other that he had got a position in the 
Citizens Bank and that he was to begin work 
there the following day. ‘The death of his father 
soon after his own graduation from a prepara- 
tory school had made it necessary for Halpert 
to give up his intention of going to college, 
and to go into business instead. 

‘*Tt’s too bad,’’ said his companion, Ben 
Barriscale, a dark-haired, stocky boy, ‘‘that 
you had to cut out your college course. You 
should have been a professor of something or 
other, you’re so chock-full of wisdom. What 
was it the boys used to call you? Socrates?’’ 

**T believe so.’’ 

‘*And you were going to set the world right; 
weren’t you?’’ 

‘‘Well, I thought there were some things in 
the world that needed to be set right; I still 
think so.’’ 

‘*For instance ?’’ 

‘The unequal distribution of wealth. ’’ 

‘“‘Oh, everyone can’t be rich! Who’d do the’ 
world’s work ?”’ 

‘‘No, everyone can’t be rich, that’s true. But 
if things were properly adjusted, everyone 
would have plenty, and there would be no 
poverty. ’’ 

‘*That’s some of your socialistic nonsense, 
Hal. I’ve got a right to be rich if I can get 
the money honestly. And I’m going to be rich, 
too, if hard work will get me there.’’ 

‘Oh, but you’re Benjamin Barriscale’s son. 
And your father is a millionaire. And you’ve 
got a chance that no other fellow in this town 
has. That’s what I’m finding fault with. 
Opportunity should be equal for all of us—and 
when things are set right it will be.’’ 

At that moment an automobile drew up at 
the curb, and its occupant, an attractively 
dressed woman whose hair showed becomingly 
gray under her flower-bedecked hat called to 
the boys. Halpert greeted her cordially as 
Aunt Sarah. 

‘*T suppose you boys are here to see the flag 
raising,’’ she.said. ‘‘I’m sorry I can’t stay for 
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it. I like the idea tremendously. I’m not a 
great admirer of your father, Ben,—everyone 
knows that,—but I certainly commend him for 
heading the movement to put this flag here. 
When it comes to inspiring genuine patriotism, 
give me the sight of ‘Old Glory’ waving in 
the breeze, every time.’’ 

‘*Yes, Miss Halpert,’’ Ben replied, ‘‘there 
are so many persons of foreign birth working 


in the mills that father thought the sight of | 


the flag every day would constantly remind 
them of the duty they owe the government, 
and that they must obey its laws.’’ 

**Good idea!’’ exclaimed the lady. ‘Don’t 
you think so, Hal?’’ 

‘*T suppose so,’’ her nephew answered; 
‘*provided the government is so conducted as 
to command their obedience and respect. ’’ 

‘Well, isn’t it?’’ she asked sharply. 

‘*T think there are some things that might 
be changed for the better. ’’ 

‘*Oh, more of your high-brow notions about 
the social order and that sort of thing. What 
business has a boy of your age, anyway, befog- 
ging his brains over economic problems? Study- 
ing baseball scores is a vastly better business 
for young fellows like you. ’’ 

The music of an approaching band had grown 
more distinct, and a procession could be seen 
coming down the main street toward the plaza. 
The procession consisted of town officials, 
speakers of the day, committeemen, prominent 
citizens, a group of young girls dressed in white, 
and the local company of state militia. Miss 
Sarah Halpert stood up in her automobile to 
watch the soldiers as they marched by. Dressed 
in khaki, arms at a right shoulder, straight and 
sturdy, obeying commands with the precision 
of veterans, they were an inspiring sight. 

‘*Splendid!’’ cried Miss Halpert, with her 
eyes sparkling. ‘‘There’s young manhood for 
you!’’ She turned toward her nephew. ‘‘Hal- 
pert McCormack, you ought to be in that com- 
pany this minute! A boy whose father was 
captain of it for ten years has no right to be 
outside of it.’’ 

‘*T’ve been thinking about joining,’’ said 
Hal. ‘‘I’m eighteen now, and I suppose I could 
get in. I think father would have wanted me 
to be a member. ’’ 

‘*T’ve already applied,’’ Ben remarked. ‘‘I 
believe in. the military life; it’s splendid disci- 
pline for anyone. Besides, when my country 
needs soldiers I want to be prepared to fight. ’’ 

‘* Good! That’s the talk!’’ Miss Halpert 





exclaimed. ‘‘Now you go in, too, Hal. See who | 


gets a commission first, you or Ben. I’ll tell 
you what I want,’’ she continued. ‘‘I want to 
see Halpert McCormack captain of Company 
E, as his father was before him, and Benjamin 
Barriscale its first lieutenant. ’’ 

‘*Suppose the order of rank should be re- 
versed ?’’ asked Hal, laughing. 

‘*It wouldn’t hurt my feelings a great lot,’’ 
she retorted. ‘‘It’s only because ‘blood is thicker 
than water,’ and because you’re my only sis- 
ter’s son, that I want you to be the ranking 
officer; but if you don’t deserve the honor, I 
hope to goodness you won’t get it!’’ She con- 
sulted her watch. ‘‘Well, I must be off. I’ll 
leave you boys to see that the flag is properly 
raised. Good-by, both of you!’’ 

When the two boys had made their way 
nearer the centre of activity, the band had 
already begun to play the opening number of 
the programme. Following the music, there 
came an invocation by a local clergyman and a 
brief address by the mayor. Then the young 
girls, dressed in white, who were actually to 
raise the flag,-came forward. Assisted by the 
chairman of the flag committee, they fastened 
the colors securely to the halyards and awaited 
the order to begin hoisting. The company 
bugler sounded to the color, and the band 
struck into the first chord of The Star-Spangled 
Banner. Some one shouted, ‘‘Hats off!’’ and 
immediately the hat or cap of every man and 
boy in the assemblage came from his head —the 
hat or cap of every man and boy except one. 

Directly behind Ben and Hal stood a black- 
haired, dark-eyed young man, apparently of 
foreign birth or descent; he was fairly well 


dressed, and bore marks of intelligence if not | 


of culture. He had not taken off his hat, and 
from his easy manner and confident look it soon 
became apparent that he acted, or failed to act, 
not from ignorance or inadvertence, but from 
deliberate choice. 

‘*Take off your hat!’’ said a man standing 
beside him. 

‘‘Why should I take off my hat?’’ the other 
replied. 

‘* Because they’re playing The Star-Spangled 
Banner and because they’re raising the flag, 
you fool!’’ 

The young man did not appear to resent the 
remark, but he made no move to take off his 
hat. The two boys had already turned to face 
the speakers. People in the vicinity who by 
reason of the music had failed to hear what 
had been said yet knew that a quarrel of some 
sort was beginning, began to move toward 





the immediate scene of the controversy. The 
defiant young man regarded them coolly. 

‘*The flag which they raise, ’’ he said, ‘‘stands 
too much for the injustice and the wrong, that 
I should honor it.’’ 

The man who had protested grew red in the 
face. 

‘*Why, you ingrate,’’ he shouted, ‘‘the pro- 
tection you get from that flag was what brought 
you to this free country, and you know it!’’ 

‘*The only flag that gives the protection to 
all men alike is the red flag of the common 
brotherhood,’’ answered the young foreigner. 
‘**T honor no capitalist banner.’’ 

Meanwhile, at the foot of the flagstaff, there 
was confusion and delay. The band was still 
playing, but the colors were not moving 
upward. Something had gone wrong with the 
apparatus by which the flag was to be hoisted. 
Apparently the halyards had caught in the 
pulley at the top of the staff, and all the efforts 
of the young girls and of the chairman of the 
flag committee failed to release them. 

But few paid much heed to the mishap, for 
in ever-increasing numbers the people were 
turning and pressing toward the man who had 
refused to uncover his head. 

An impetuous young fellow, pushing his way 
in from the outskirts of the crowd, cried: 

*‘Oh, don’t fool with him! If he won’t take 
his hat off, knock it off!’’ 

A hand shot out, and the next moment the 
foreigner’s hat went flying out into the crowd. 
He turned pale; his dark eyes blazed with in- 
dignation; his lips twitched, but he did not 
speak. The crowd, however, was loud in its 
approval of the act; Halpert McCormack alone 
was silent and doubtful. 

Halpert would have hotly resented any im- 
putation that he was disloyal either in thought 
or deed, yet this affair offended his sense of 
justice. His sympathy, which was always for 
the under dog in any fight, was aroused in 
behalf of the man who was standing alone in 
the midst of a hostile crowd. But he said noth- 
ing; for he knew that it would be useless to 
protest. Moreover, he realized that the man 
deserved, partly at least, the treatment he had 
received. : ‘ 

The man who had first rebuked the young 
foreigner now said to him angrily: 

‘*You’ve no kick coming! You’re lucky 
not to have your face smashed as well as 
your hat.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ the other replied promptiy, ‘‘if this 
is what you call the American spirit of fair 


















































































































play, then I have the good reason to dishonor 
your American flag. ’’ - 

*‘If you don’t like the American spirit, go 
back where you came from. What business 
have you got here, anyway? Who are you?’’ 

‘*Me, I am Hugo Donatello, International- 
ist,’’ the other replied calmly. ‘‘My journal, 
which I publish in your city, is by name The 
Disinherited. I commend it to your reading 
that you may learn from it the first principles 
of human justice and decency. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, I know who he is!’’ some one in the 
crowd shouted. ‘‘He’s an anarchist and an 
I. W. W. Run him out!’’ 

Half a dozen voices echoed the cry, ‘‘Run 
him out! Run him out!’’ 

There was an ominous movement in the 
crowd, an involuntary drawing toward the 
centre of the disturbance. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ cried the man who stood by 
Donatello, ‘‘this fellow is not only an enemy to 
our government, he has also insulted our flag! 
Before he is permitted to go he should be made 
to apologize. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ came the cry from a dozen throats, 
‘*that’s the thing to do, make him apologize!’’ 





The man turned toward Donatello. ‘‘Well,’’ 
he demanded, ‘‘are you going 
to apologize ?’’ 

** Apologize to whom ?’’ bas 

‘To the flag.’’ Had 

‘*But I do not honor your ae 
flag. It is the same as nothing 
to me.’’ 

‘*We’ll make you honor it. 

By the shade of Washington, 
we’ll make you kiss it!’’ 

‘*Ah, that is the autocratic 
boast! But I am of the people. 
I defy you! I will spit upon 
your flag!’’ 

He stood, with blanched 
face and blazing eyes, desper- 
ate and defiant. He had let 
his anger get the best of him, 
and he knew that he must 
now pay the penalty for his 


rashness. é Ag bi boys on the floor. n 
‘‘Make him kiss the flag!’’ ; pity ‘* Lie still, lie still,’’ he said, 
Ben Barriscale shouted. é iat ai fl as some of the boys at the 
Others took up the ery, Fee: > ee bottom of the pile struggled 
and immediately there was a bit tae to get out. ‘‘Lie still. I sup- 
concerted: movement to carry ; pose you forgot that it dis- 
out the demand. A powerful latter turbs me to have crowding 
man, standing near Dona- i and loud trampling. Try and 
tello, seized his arms and pin- remember that it disturbs 
ioned them behind his back. me.’ 
A dozen hands reached out to hight Turning away, he said, 
force him toward the flagstaff. om ‘““The girls may now have 
Up to this moment Halpert oer their recess. ’’ 
McCormack had looked on = To this day I remember just 
disapprovingly but had held how those terrified girls stole 
his peace. He could remain out from the schoolroom. Not 
silent no longer. His sense of until they had come in from 
fair play had been outraged. their recess and had taken 
To have goaded this man into their seats did Master Brench 
making those disloyal utter- again turn his attention to the 
ances and then to force him pile of boys. He walked round 
to pay the humiliating penalty it with his face wreathed in 
strained his patience to the “ FERULE MEI" SHE CRIED. ‘“ FERULE BOTH MY HANDS, MR. smiles. 


breaking point. 

‘*Tt’s not fair to deal with 
him like that!’’ he shouted. ‘‘You drove him 
into it. You’ve no right to punish him!’’ 

He started forward with arms raised as if to 
strike off the hands that were gripping and 
pushing the defamer of the flag; but men held 
him back and pulled down his arms. 

‘*You hold your tongue, young fellow,’’ 
some one shouted, ‘‘or you’ll get a dose of the 
same medicine!’’ : 

Donatello had seen the boy’s attempt to help 
him, and he shot a grateful glance at him. 

‘* You have the red blood! ’’ he cried. ‘‘I 
salute you!’’ 

Then, hatless, white of face, with his black 
hair flung in disorder across his eyes and his 
coat half torn from his shoulders, Donatello 
was propelled to the foot of the flagstaff and 
forced to his knees. 

Terrified at the spectacle, the young girls in 
white forgot all rules of flag etiquette and 
dropped the colors to the ground and fled. Some 
one caught up the flag and held it out, while 
others thrust into its folds the face of the man 
who had expressed a desire to spit upon it. 

When the crowd, burning with patriotic zeal, 
had worked its will with Donatello, had made 
him, after its fashion, ‘‘kiss the flag,’’ they 
escorted him to the curb at the opening of the 
main street into the plaza, turned his face to 
the north, and, with one final thrust, sent 
him reeling up the walk. Then they returned 
to the foot of the flagstatf. The halyards had 


finally been freed, and ‘‘Old Glory,’’ hoisted | 


by the girls in white, at last flung its folds 


out on the sustaining wind and flashed its) 


splendid colors in the sunlight. 
But one young American, Halpert McCor- 
mack, unconscious of any feeling of disloyalty 


to his country’s flag, believing nevertheless | 


that it had been made the occasion of unnec- 
essary and disgraceful persecution, walked 
thoughtfully toward his home. 

And one young radical of foreign birth and 
destructive purpose, outraged beyond expres- 
sion at his treatment by a patriotic mob, sought 
his modest quarters to brood over his wrongs 
and to make wild plots for revenge. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CZAR BRENCH 


district school in Maine a teacher 

who was rather easy-going in the 
matter of discipline. Those of us who 
wished to learn made good progress 
under him, but five or six of the larger 
boys got into the habit of doing about 
as they pleased in the schoolroom. Most of 
the parents and older persons, although I do 
not think the old squire was one of them, 
thought that such conditions were scandalous. 
Accordingly, at the school meeting in April 
following the second winter a new agent was 
chosen, pledged to hire a master who would 
restore order in the school. A little later the 
new agent went to an adjoining county and 
hired Czar Brench, a well-known, not to say no- 
torious, straightener of unruly winter schools, 
Mr. Brench’s given name was Nathaniel, but he 


Be two winters we had had at our 
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had acquired the nickname of Czar on account 
of his high-handed ways in the schoolroom. 

I remember vividly that morning in Novem- 
ber, the first day of school, when Czar Brench 
walked into the old schoolhouse, glanced smil- 
ingly round, and laid his package of books and 
his ruler, a heavy one, on the master’s desk; 
then, coming forward to the box stove in the 
middle of the floor, he warmed his hands at 
the stovepipe. Such a big man! Six feet three 
in his socks, bony, broad-shouldered, with long 
arms and big hands. 

He wore a rather high-crowned, buff-colored 
felt hat. Light buff, indeed, seemed to be his 
chosen color, for he wore a buff coat, buff vest 
and buff trousers. Moreover, his hair, his 
bushy eyebrows and his short, thin moustache 
were sandy. 

Beaming on us with his smiling blue eyes, 
he rubbed his hands gently as he warmed them. 

‘*T hope we are going to have a pleasant term 
of school together,’’ he said, in a tone as soft 
as silk. ‘‘And it will not be my fault if we 
don’t have a real quiet, nice time. ’’ 

We learned later that it was his custom 
always to begin school with a beautiful speech 
of honeyed words—the calm before the storm. 

‘‘Of course we have to have order in the 
schoolroom, ’’ he said apologetically. ‘‘I confess 
that I like to have the room orderly, and that 
I do not like to hear whispering in study hours. 





When the scholars go out and come in at recess 
time, too, it sort of disturbs me to have crowd- 
ing and noise. I never wish to be hard or 
unreasonable with my scholars—I never am, if 
| I can avoid it. But these little things, as you 
| all know, have to be mentioned sometimes, if 
| we are going to have a really pleasant and 
profitable term. 

‘*There is another thing that always makes 
me feel nervous in school hours, and that is 
buzzing with the lips while. you are getting 
your lessons. I don’t like to speak about it, 
and there may be no need for it, but lips buz- 
zing in study hours always make me feel queer. 
It’s just as easy to get your lessons with your 
eyes as with your lips, and for the sake of 
my feelings I hope you will try to do so. 





I DON'T CARE HOW HARD YOU STRIKE!" 


‘*Speaking of lessons,’’ he went on, 
**T don’t believe in giving long ones. 
I always liked short, easy lessons my- 
self, and I suppose you do.’’ 

In point of fact he gave the longest, 
hardest lessons of any teacher we ever 
had! We had to put in three or four 
hours of hard study every evening in order 
to keep up; and if we failed — 

By this time some of the larger boys—New- 
man Darnley, Ben Murch, Absum Glinds and 
Melzar Tibbetts—were smiling broadly and 
winking at one another. The new master, they 
thought, was ‘‘dead easy.’’ 

Later in the morning, when the bell rang for 
the boys to come in from their recess, Newman 
and many of the others pushed in at the door- 
way, pell-mell, as usual. Before they were 
fairly inside the room the new master, calm 
and smiling, stood before 
them. One of his long arms 
shot out; he collared Newman 
and, with a trip of the foot, 
flung him on the floor. Ben 
Murch, coming next, landed 
on top of Newman. Alfred 
Batchelder, Ephraim Darn- 
ley, Absum Glinds, Melzar 
Tibbetts and my cousin, Hal- 
stead, followed Ben, till with 
incredible suddenness nine of 
the boys, all almost men - 
grown, were piled in a squirm- 
ing heap on the floor! 

Filled with awe, we smaller 
boys stole in to our seats, 
casting frightened glances at 
the teacher, who stood beam- 
ing genially at the heap of 


‘tLike as not that floor is 
hard,’’ he remarked. ‘‘It has 
just come into my mind. I’m afraid you’re 
not wholly comfortable. Rise quietly, brush 
one another, and take your seats. It grieves me 
to think how hard that floor must be.’’ 

There were at that time about sixty-five 
pupils in our district, ranging in size and age 
from little four-year-olds, just learning the 
alphabet, to young men and women twenty 
years of age. It was impossible that so many 
young persons could be gathered in a room 
without some shuffling of feet and some noise 
with books and slates. Moreover, boys and 
girls unused to study for nine months of the 
year are not always able at first to con lessons 
without unconsciously and audibly moving 
their lips. 

Buzzing lips, however, were among the seven 
‘‘deadly sins’’ under the régime of Czar 
Brench. Dropping a book or a slate, wriggling 
about in your seat, whispering to a seatmate, 
sitting idly without seeming to study and not 
knowing your lesson reasonably well were 
other grave offenses. 


were frequently failures in class; the punish- 
ment for that was to stand facing the school, 
and study the lesson diligently, feverishly, until 
you knew it. There were few afternoons that 
term when three or four pupils were not out 
there, madly studying to avoid remaining after 
school. For no one knew what would happen if 
you were left there alone with Czar Brench! 

He seemed to care for little except order and 
strict discipline. He used to take off his boots 
and, putting on an old pair of carpet slippers, 
walk softly up and down the room, leisurely 
swinging his ruler. First and last that winter 
he feruled nearly all of us boys and several 
of the girls. ‘‘Little love pats to assist mem- 
ory,’’ he used to say, as he brought his ruler 
down on the palms of our hands. 

Feruling with the ruler was for ordinary, 
miscellaneous offenses; but Czar Brench had 
more picturesque punishments for the six or 
seven ‘‘deadly sins.’’ If you dropped a book, 
he would instantly cry, ‘‘Pick up that book 
and fetch it to me!’’ Then, when you came 


Because of the length.of the lessons, there |- 


right hand. Face the school. Hold it out 


straight, full stretch, and keep it there till I 


tell you to lower it.’’ 

Oh, how heavy that book soon got to be! 
And when Czar Brench calmly went on hear- 
ing lessons and apparently forgot you there, 
the discomfort soon became torture. Your arm 
would droop lower and lower, until Czar 
Brench’s eye would fall on you, and he would 
say quietly, ‘‘Straight out, there!’’ 

There were many terribly tired arms at our 
school that winter! 

But holding books at arm’s length was a far 
milder penalty than ‘‘ sitting on nothing,’’ 
which was Czar’ Brench’s specially devised 
punishment for those who shuftied uneasily 
on those hard old benches during study hours. 
‘*Aha, there, my boy!’’ he would cry. ‘‘If 
you cannot sit still on that bench, come right 
out here and sit on nothing.’’ 

Setting a stool against the wall, he would 
order the pupil to sit down on it with his back 
pressing against the wall. Then he would 
remove the stool, leaving the offender in a sit- 
ting posture, with his back to the wall and his 
knees flexed. By the time the victim had been 
there ten minutes, he wished never to repeat 
the experience. I know whereof I speak, for 
I ‘‘sat on nothing’’ three times that winter. 
Czar Brench’s most picturesque, not to say 
bizarre, punishment was for buzzing lips. Many 
of us, studying hard to get our lessons, were 
very likely to make sounds with our lips, and 
in the silence of that schoolroom the least little 
lisp was sure to reach the master’s ear. 
‘*Didn’t I hear a buzzer then?’’ he would 
ask in his softest tone, raising his finger to 
point to the offender. ‘‘Ah, yes. It is—it is 
you! Come out here. Those lips need a lesson. ’’ 
The lesson consisted in your standing, facing 
the school, with your mouth propped open. 
The props were of wood, and were one or 
two inches long, for small or large ‘‘buzzers. ’’ 
I remember one day when six boys—and I 
believe one girl—stood facing the school with 
their mouths propped open at full stretch, each 
gripping a book and trying to study. Inveter- 
ate ‘‘buzzers’’—those who had been called out 
two or three times—had not only to face the 
school with props in their mouths but to mount 
and stand on top of the master’s desk. 

Of course word of Czar Brench’s methods 
soon reached the ears of the parents and older 
people. It is a curious commentary on the 
feeling that then prevailed about discipline 
that nearly all the parents upheld Mr. Brench 
and considered him to be a model teacher. 

If Czar Brench had not been so big and 
strong, the older boys would no doubt have 
rebelled and perhaps carried him out of the 
schoolhouse, which was the early New Eng- 
land method of getting rid of an unpopular 
schoolmaster. None of the boys, however, 
dared raise a finger against him, and he ruled 
his little kingdom as an absdlute monarch. At 
last, however, in the final week of the term, 
some one dared to defy him—and it was not 
one of the big boys, but a slim, quiet, studious 
little girl who was brave enough to speak her 
mind. Catherine Edwards, one of our young 
neighbors at the old squire’s, was the girl; 
meek and gentle though she usually was, we 
had always known that she was fearless and 
resolute when her sympathy or her indignation 
was aroused, 

That afternoon Czar Brench had put a prop 
in Rufus Darnley’s mouth. Rufus was only 
twelve years old and by no means one of the 
bright boys of the school. He stuttered in 
speech, and, being dull, had to study very 
hard to get his lessons. Every day or two he 
forgot his lips and ‘‘buzzed.’’ I think he had 
stood on the master’s desk four or five times 
that term. 

It was a high desk ; and that afternoon Rufus, 
trying to study up there, with his mouth 
propped open, lost his balance and fell to the 
floor in front of the desk. In falling, the prop 
was knocked out of his mouth. 

At the crash Czar Brench, who had been 
hearing the grammar class with his back to 
Rufus, turned. I think he thought that Rufus 
had jumped down; for, fearing the teacher’s 
wrath, the frightened boy scrambled to his feet 
and, with a cry, started to run out of school. 
With one long stride the master had him by 
the arm. ‘‘I don’t quite know what I shall do 
to you,’’ he said, as he brought the boy back. 

He shook Rufus until the little fellow’s teeth 
chattered and his eyes rolled; and while he 
shook him, he seemed to be reflecting what 
new punishment he could devise for this re- 
bellious attempt. 

To the utter amazement of us all, Catherine 
Edwards, who was sitting directly in front of 
them, suddenly spoke out. 

‘*Mr. Brench,’’ she cried, ‘‘you are a hard, 
cruel man! I hate you!’’ 

The master was so completely astounded that 
he let go of Rufus and stared down at her. 
‘*Stand up!’’ he commanded, no longer in his 
soft tone, but in a terrible voice. 

Catherine stood up promptly, unflinching; 
her eyes, blazing with indignation, looked 
squarely into his. 

‘*Let me see your hand,’’ he said. 

Instead of one hand, Catherine instantly 
thrust out both, under his very nose. 

‘*Ferule me!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Ferule both my 








forward, he would say, ‘‘Take it in your 


hands, Mr. Brench! Ferule me all you want 
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tol I don’t care how hard you strike! But you | me like that,’’ he said at last. A singular ex-| and, after sending the still trembling Rufus 


are a bad, cruel man, and I hate you!’’ 


Still holding the ruler, Czar Brench gazed at | a new experience. For another full minute he 


pression had come into his face; he was having | to his seat, he dismissed the grammar class. 


Nothing out of the ordinary happened after- 


her for some moments in silence; he seemed | stared down at the girl, but he apparently | wards. There was only one day more of school, 
and the term ended about as usual. 
The school agent and certain of the parents 


almost dazed by the girl’s audacity. 
‘*You are the first scholar that ever spoke to 


AS BARTLETT 
STOOD, ALONE, 
NINE YARDS 
BEHIND THE 
QUARTER, 
THE SPECTA- 
TORS COULD 
SEE THAT 
ALL WAS 
NOT RIGHT 
WITH HIM 


had no longer any thought of feruling her. 


‘“*Take your seat,’’ he said to her at last; 





in the district who believed in the importance 
of rigid discipline wished to have Czar Brench 
teach there another winter; but for some rea- 
son he declined to return. At the old squire’s 
we thought that it was, perhaps, because he 
had failed to conquer Catherine. 


. 


A THOUSAND 
FIELD 
GLASSES 
SAW THAT 
HIS FACE 
WAS WHITE 
AND QUEER 


ORAWINGS BY 
WALT 
LOUDERBACK 


THE LAST OF THE MAYNARDS 
Cy james Weber Linn 


brothers, all of them eagerly ready to 

serve you, ought to be pleasant enough. 
Yet Alice Maynard often wished that she had 
been born a boy. Her brothers, however, had 
little sympathy with her wish. 

‘*Tf there’d been six more of us, so we could 
have had a football team right in the family, 
Allie,’”? said John, ‘‘I am not saying we 
mightn’t have regretted your being a girl. But 
as it is, you’re the finest thing that ever hap- 
pened. ”? 

John was a junior at Denham and would 
be captain of the college eleven next year; so 
his thoughts naturally ran on football. 

So, too, for that matter, did Alice’s, and 
that was the secret of her dissatisfaction. Not 
only was she fond of all. games, and football 
in particular, but she was a Maynard. And at 
Denham the Maynard boys had successively 
distinguished themselves in athletics, like the 
Poes at Princeton and the Pratts at Amherst. 
Since Harry had entered college fifteen years 
before, at least one Maynard had played on 
every Denham football team except two. 

‘*What shall we do when the Maynards are 
all used up?’’ the college asked. Denham was 
coeducational, and Alice herself was to enter 
in the fall. She did not resent the form of the 
question ; she only resented being a girl. 

The triumphs of Harry and Alfred were too 
far back for her to remember; but fresh in her 
mind were the occasions when Paul had beaten 
Burford by a drop kick, and when Matt had 
taken the ball on a fumble and run a hundred 
yards for a touchdown and victory. And last 
year John’s impressive line-smashing had not 
only won the Burford game but had caused 
him to be mentioned for the all-American 
eleven. No such honor could she ever earn for 
old Denham! 

To make matters worse, the coming football 
season promised none too well. Even John 
himself pessimistically declared that Denham’s 
chances were small against Burford. ‘‘If we 
only had somé one who could kick!’’ That 
was the burden of his complaint, and Alice 
took it personally to heart. Had she been a 
boy, she knew that she could have kicked! 

But she could not stay really downhearted 
for long this June, for she was to spend the 
summer with her Aunt Rebecca at Lake 
Oconomowoc. Aunt Rebecca’s house at Ocono- 
mowoe was not imposing; but Aunt Rebecca 
knew everyone, did everything, and had a 
knack of making the days go by so rapidly 
that the time spent with her seemed as short 
as it was delightful. 

‘*You’ve worked hard, and in the fall you’ll 
begin to work hard again,’’ Aunt Rebecca 
said to her the first day at the lake. ‘‘Now I 
want you to enjoy yourself. ’’ 

This Alice gratefully did. Tennis and boat 
races, canoeing and swimming and horseback 
riding filled the days. 

Aunt Rebecca’s cottage had a small garden ; 
and before long Alice’s attention was attracted 
to the young man who took care of it. He 
seemed hardly older than she, but he was as 
tall as John, and it was.easy to see that he 
was strong. He was almost comically plain, 
with big green eyes, ‘‘like an owl’s,’’ Alice 
thought. But in the first day or two, when 
Alice asked him some question, he answered 
so clearly that she wondered why he was only 
a man of all work, and asked Aunt Rebecca 
about him. 

‘*His name is Bartlett,’’ her aunt said. 
‘*He lives near here, and brought excellent 
recommendations; and unless I’m mistaken 
he’ll have still better ones when he leaves. ’’ 


To be an only daughter, with five older 





‘*that his father is the head porter at 
the hotel. ’’ 

“‘Oh!’’ said Alice; and her voice 
showed that she was disappointed. 

But the next day, when she saw Ted Lake 
talking earnestly with the young gardener, her 
curiosity was roused again. Ted’s answer to 
her inquiry was quite different from Aunt 
Rebecca’s. 

‘*Why, ‘he’s Sam Bartlett, the full back on 
the high-school team here. They say he’s a 
wonder—punts like a demon. He’s going to 
college this fall, and I was just putting in a 
good word for Yale.’’ 

‘*T wish he’d go to Denham,’’ Alice ex- 
claimed eagerly. 

‘*He’s booked for the state university. Butif 
you undertook to change him, Miss Maynard, 
I shouldn’t wonder if you could do it.’’ 

‘*T wish I could!’’ answered the girl. 

That afternoon, finding the young gardener 
at work, she spoke to him. ‘‘Mr. Lake says 
you’re going to college this fall.’’ 

He nodded. ‘‘Yes, ma’am.’’ 

“I’m going myself,’’ she explained. ‘‘I’m 
going to Denham. ’’ 

‘*T thought some of going there myself,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I want to be a mechanical engineer, 
and the course is first-class there.’’ 

‘*‘Why don’t you, then?’’ 

**T can’t afford it,’’ he replied simply. 

**But lots of boys work their way through, ’’ 
she said eagerly. 

‘“*Tt’s the tuition, you see,’’ he explained. 
‘*The state university gives free tuition. ’’ 

‘*But you could get a scholarship. ’’ 

He laughed. ‘‘I guess not, ma’am.’’ 

‘*Why, it’s not hard. I’ve got one myself. ’’ 

‘“*That’s different from me getting it,’’ he 
said respectfully. She made no answer, and 
after a moment he bent again to his work. 

To Aunt Rebecca that evening Alice confided 
her desire. If she could only get the services of 
Sam Bartlett for Denham! ‘‘He really wants 
to go,’’ she explained, ‘‘but he can’t pay the 
tuition. ’’ 

‘*That seems to settle it,’’ said Aunt Rebecca. 
**He wouldn’t let anyone pay it for him, and 
you could hardly give him your scholarship. ’’ 

‘*Of course not. But I was thinking—do you 
suppose I could tutor him this summer, and 
maybe he could win one in the fall?’’ 

Aunt Rebecca smiled. ‘‘It would take a great 
deal of your time, and there is the chance that 
he would not win the scholarship, after all.’’ 

‘*They give two to every state each year, and 
I don’t believe many people 
would try, from Wisconsin— 
would they ? And he’s bright.” 

Aunt Rebecca pondered. It 
took a week and permission 
from home to win her doubt- 
ful consent, but at last she 
gave it. 

Young Bartlett hesitated at 
first. But Alice’s own enthusi- 
asm and the manifest advan- 
tages of the scholarship if he 
should get it won him; and 
presently the tutoring began. 

It was not easy. Bartlett was 
embarrassed at first, although 
Alice’s simplicity and deter- 
mination soon overcame that. 
He had never before worked 











at his books in the summer, and he 
was frequently restless. Only his 
own very real desire to have the ad- 
vantages of Denham’s famous en- 
gineering school and the respect he 
soon came to have for his teacher’s 
earnestness and self-sacrifice kept him at the 
work. As for Alice, she soon found that she had 
undertaken a big task. Although she worked 
with him only an hour and a half a day, she 
had to spend a good deal of time in prepara- 
tion. She had to deny herself engagement after 
engagement that she longed to make. Aunt 
Rebecca pitied her, and after two weeks pro- 
posed that she get another tutor for young 
Bartlett. But at that suggestion Alice shook 
her head firmly. 

‘That would be paying to get him in,’’ she 
said. ‘‘It wouldn’t be quite fair, would it? 
And, anyway, Aunt Rebecca, it wouldn’t be 
me doing it, and I want to do what I can.’’ 

As the summer went on, Aunt Rebecca wor- 
ried less and less about Alice. The girl showed 
no signs of getting tired. On the contrary, she 
grew browner and stronger and more lively 
each week. But she permitted nothing to inter- 
fere with the tutoring of her ‘‘protégé,’’ not 
evén the laughter of the other girls. 

‘*But I’m awfully glad he’s so homely!’’ 
she confided one day to Aunt Rebecca. ‘‘ They’d 
laugh so much more if he was good-looking. ’’ 

The Labor Day sports, at which Alice had 
a chance to see young Bartlett’s ability as an 
athlete, brought her first reward. For Bartlett 
won the two-hundred-and-twenty-yard dash 
and the twelve-pound shot put, and in the 
drop kick for distance sent the ball a hundred 
and seventy-six feet. 

‘*Great Scott!’’ remarked Ted Lake. ‘‘I’ll 
bet they’d hear from that boy, even at Yale!’’ 
Higher praise he could not offer. 

Soon after Labor Day Alice went home. 
Before she left she had a long talk with her 
pupil.. The examinations for Denham were to 
be held at Milwaukee some two weeks later, 
and she gave him minute instructions. 

‘*T shan’t forget what you’ve done for me, 
Miss Maynard, and I know why you’ve done 
it,’’ he said bashfully. ‘‘I1 hope I get to 
Denham, for a school that has as much spirit 
as you’ve shown must be first-class. ’’ 

**T hope, I do so hope, you win!’’ she said. 

**Tf I do,’’ he answered, ‘‘I’ll make good 
afterwards—see if I don’t, Miss Maynard.’’ 

She told none of her family except her 
mother the whole story of the summer. ‘‘If 
I’ve failed,’’ she said, ‘‘I don’t want people 
to laugh at me, mother. ’’ 

It was three weeks later that 
John came jubilantly into the 
house one day. 

‘*Hi, Matt!’’ he cried. ‘‘It 
looks better for Denham! You 
know that young fellow, Bart- 
lett, I told you about, from 
Wisconsin? He’s coming here 
—got a scholarship. ’’ 

‘** How’d he get it?’’ de- 
manded Paul. 

‘*Examination—competitive. 
Shouldn’t wonder if that filled 
our back field. He lives up in 
Oconomowoe, sis. You didn’t 
run across him, did you?’’ 

‘*T heard about him,’’ ad- 
mitted Alice discreetly. ‘‘Oh, 
isn’t it fine, fine, he’s coming!” 





‘*Well, you needn’t be setting off any rockets 
and pin wheels till we see what he’s like,’’ 
commented the somewhat startled John. 

Alice only laughed and made no explanation. 


The game with Burford swayed this way 
and that. Late in the first quarter a long punt 
from Bartlett sent the ball over the Burford 
goal line, and a half back foolishly tried to 
run it out. Two yards from the line he met 
the overwhelming charge of Jack Maynard 
and was borne back for a safety. The Denham 
stands roared; the Burfordites sat in stricken 
silence. 

Those two points were all that either side 
seored during the first two quarters. Burford 
smashed and smashed desperately. Then Den- 
ham would get the ball somehow, Bartlett 
would send away a long kick, and the men 
from Burford had it all to do over. Between 
halves it was jubilantly or gloomily predicted 
that those two points would decide the game. 

But the third quarter had not been under 
way more than five minutes when the fortunes 
of the game shifted suddenly. Burford punted, 
and Bartlett, set to receive the ball, muffed it 
squarely. A Burford end snatched at it, missed 
it, snatched again, had it, and was off for the 
goal, with Bartlett after him. Almost to the 
line they sped, when Bartlett downed him 
just in front of the goal posts. Two plunges 
failed to force back the desperate Denham 
defense. Then the Burford quarter back 
dropped the ball squarely over the bar. Three 
to two the score stood, against Denham. 

Denham must take the offensive now ; punts 
were no longer enough. The men toiled, pant- 
ing, struggling desperately. The third quarter 
ended; the fourth was well under way, but 
still they had made no headway. 

At last, when the last quarter was almost 
over, Denham had the ball on the Burford 
twenty-five-yard line, at the extreme right of 
the field. In the stand, sitting between Alice 
and his mother, Matt stared sadly at his watch. 

‘*They haven’t more than a minute to play,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Their only chance is a drop. Three 
points would win it. The idiots!’’ 

The team had lined up in regular formation. 
The ball was snapped to John Maynard, and, 
with Bartlett interfering, he tore for the middle 
of the field, then turned straight in. A long 
sigh rose from the Denham stands—he was 
down! He had gained three yards, but what 
were three yards then? 

The referee blew his whistle and shouted 
to the timekeepers; time had to be taken out 
for something. A man was down, and the crowd 
strained its eyes and buzzed. ‘‘Who’s hurt? It’s 
young Bartlett!’’ The buzz sank into silence, 
for if Bartlett dropped out Denham’s last faint 
chance was gone. 

But he got up and hobbled to his place, 
amid yells of applause from both sides. 

‘*Tt’s a matter of seconds now,’ said Matt 
softly. ‘‘They’re in the middle of the field, 
though, see?’’ 

Denham lined up for a drop kick, and a 
tense hush held the stands. If the kick failed, 
Denham was beaten. 

Even as Bartlett stood, alone, nine yards 
behind the quarter, the spectators could see 
that all was not right with him. He tossed 
away his headgear and nose guard; they were 
of no use to him now. A thousand field glasses 
saw that his face was white and queer. 

‘*He’ll never make it!’’ said Matt. 

The ball came back straight and true. Bart- 
lett caught it, took a limping step forward, 
dropped it, seemed to fling himself sidewise at 
it, and sent it soaring—end over end, true as 
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a die. The moment it left his toe, the Denham | But he said he could make that kick, and 


stands began to shiver with the cheering, for 
the goal was a foregone conclusion. Those 
who watched only the ball saw it clear the 
bar by ten feet. A few saw the kicker .sink 
upon his left leg, roll over, and lie face down 
on the grass. 

Denham always celebrated great victories in 
the same way—a huge bonfire, a torchlight 
procession and speeches. The speakers, by 
immemorial custom, stood upon a barrel in 
the light of the flames, and the students and 
townspeople in the background cheefed. To- 
night, as usual, the first man on the. barrel 
was the captain of the eleven, John Maynard. 
He congratulated the college on the victory, 
and when they would let him added: 

‘*You’ll be glad to get news of the freshman. 
His ankle’s broken, but he’s all right, the 
doctor says.’’ He held up his hand presently 
for silence. ‘‘Look here, fellows,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
want to tell you a little story. The boy’s ankle 
went in that last scrimmage; he got it twisted. 


A Xie 


The venerable dean of 
American naturalists is in his 
eighty-second year. It is fortu- 
nate for American letters that 
years do not lessen the vigor 

and charm of his work. 








NEVER seem to tire of writing and talk- 
| ing about the chipmunk. He is a friend of 
my boyhood. When I saw one last winter 
down in Georgia, I felt as if we were exiles 
together, but he was probably much more at 
home in that fenceless country than I was. 
The chipmunk is undoubtedly the best- 
beloved of all of our lesser rodents, and more 
persons probably have friendly intimacies with 
him than with any other of our four-footed 
wild creatures. He is such a pretty little crea- 
ture, so bright, so alert, so clean and well- 
groomed, not a hair missing or out of place; 
and the penciled lines on his back are so 
distinct and pleasing—seven lines, two pairs 
of three each, one light and two dark, on either 
side, with a dark line between them running 
down the middle of the back. None other of 
our little rodents has such a pretty coat or 
such pretty ways, and none is so harmless 
about our homes and farms. 


WHEN I WAS A BOY 


URING my youth in the Catskills, 
D when there were at least ten chipmunks 

where there is only one now, he was 
usually rather hard put for food in May and 
early June, and was at times guilty of digging 
up the newly planted corn. When the sprouts 
were an inch or so high, he would occasion- 
ally raid the rows of corn near the stone walls. 
With the depredations of the crows in the 
middle of the field and of the chipmunks along 
the borders, some seasons the corn suffered 
badly. 

Many a time when I was a boy of ten or 
twelve my father armed me with an old flint- 
lock musket and sent me forth to ‘‘shoot the 
chipmunks round the corn.’’ Sometimes the 
old gun would be loaded with hard peas or 
small gravel stones, and at only six or seven 
yards’ range the head of the poor chipmunk 
peering from the wall was pretty sure to 
receive a fatal wound. I do not remember that 
I then had any pity for him; in fact, I think 
I rather enjoyed the sport of hunting him. 
That is the boy of it. Needless to say, I could 
not do such a thing now. 

Last summer the rats raided my garden and 
destroyed scores of the ears of my golden 
bantam corn. They would climb up the stalks 
at night and strip off the husks like raccoons, 
and leave only the cobs. I set traps baited 
with corn in their runways, and caught a dozen 
or more of them; but one afternoon, to my 
dismay, I found two chipmunks in the traps. 
The mishap pained me so much that I took the 
traps away and let the rats have full swing. 
The chipmunks had been lured by the corn that 
I had scattered over the ground and placed on 
and under the pans of the traps. 

The chipmunk is a ground dweller and a 
worker in soils, but no tree dweller is more 
bright and tidy. His tail is as clean as if he 
had not whisked it in and out of a hole in the 
ground times without number. He carries it 
so deftly when he makes a dive for his hole 
that apparently not a hair of it ever comes in 
contact with the soil. You are not surprised 
to see his face so clean, because he is washing 
it on all occasions. His sanitary regulations in 
his den also seem to be wisely looked after. 
He stores up nothing that would ferment or 
mildew—only dry-cured food. He will eat the 
green corn that you give him and add the dry 
kernels to his winter stores. 

At my summer home in the Catskills, called 
Woodchuck Lodge, I cultivate friendship with 
the chipmunks, but rather frown upon the red 
squirrels, which are much more aggressive 


there was nobody else, so we had to let him 
try. You know what happened. ’’ 

Again the cheers roared up. 

‘*Hold on. I saw him after the game, in the 
infirmary, and I told him what Denham thinks 
of his pluck. And then he told me something. 
It seems he didn’t mean to come here at all— 
he meant to go to his state university. But 
this summer there was a Denham girl out 
where he lives. ’’ 

Alice, back in the crowd, between Harry 
and Matt, began to shake. 

‘*She thought he’d be a good man for us, 
and what do you suppose she did? Spent part 
of every day, all summer, tutoring young 
Bartlett so that he could win a scholarship 
and come here. Gave up half her fun, he says, 
to do it. ‘I tell you,’ Bartlett said to me, ‘she 
had the spirit! The more I saw of her the 
more I thought of the college that would make 
a girl work like that over a school kid like 





.| but it is doubtful whether they 





me!’ That’s what he said, you understand!’’ 





When the laughter had died out, John went 
on: ‘‘Well! Bartlett says, when Denham was 
so nearly licked to-day, and especially after 
he missed that punt, he kept thinking of how 
disappointed that girl would be. ‘And so you 
see,’ he ended up, ‘when I had a chance, I 
had to make good, didn’t I?’ ’’ 

‘*Name! Name! We want name!’’ chanted 
the crowd, and Alice choked. But John’s first 
words relieved her. 

‘*He didn’t say who she was, and it makes 
no difference. She was a Denham girl, and 
she had the Denham spirit; and so when you 
fellows are cheering for the college you’re 
really -cheering for her. So now—the old yell, 
and let it out!’’ 

They let it out. Under cover, Matt bent 
down to Alice. 

‘*Well, little one?’’ 

‘*Sh!’’ she whispered. 

‘*The last of the Maynards, and, by jiminy, 
the best of the bunch!’’ he whispered back, 
patting her shoulders in the darkness. 


VCR BrASTHIE 
C3y John Burroughs 


and destructive about the orchards and farm 
buildings. Besides, they are so impish and 
defiant that they do not win your heart as do 
the chipmunks. 

The red squirrels and the gray come and go, 
but the gentle chipmunk we always have with 
us. He loves the open country when the stone 
fences give him lines of communication. He 
has a curious habit, when he sees or hears a 
wagon or car coming, of suddenly running 
across the road in front of it. I can offer no 
explanation of this behavior unless it be that 
the hazard of such a dash affords him a little 
excitement that he relishes. I find more chip- 
munk dens along highways than anywhere else. 

The chipmunk is one of the most 
provident of our wild creatures. 








from my granary her stores were considerable. 

One morning I happened to see a chipmunk, 
larger and a little lighter-colored than my 
neighbor across the way, come down out of 
the orchard, cross the road to the wall and 
quickly work his way down to her den, which 
he boldly entered. I had just seen the rightful 
owner go off down the wall, but in a moment 
she came back and entered her hole. 

‘* Now there will be trouble,’’ I said to 
myself. 

In a few seconds there came a yellow streak 
out of the hole, and two chipmunks were spin- 
ning along the wall at their best speed. The 
larger one kept about a yard ahead, and I 
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Neither the red nor the gray squir- 
rel regularly stores up a winter 
supply of food, although at times 
the red does so in a tentative, un- 
certain kind of way. You will see 
both of them in the fall carrying 
nuts from the trees and hiding them 
here and there under the leaves, 


ever seek them again for food. 
What they are really doing is un- 
wittingly planting oak and chest- 
nut and hickory trees. Nature 
seems to utilize their love of nuts 
for her own purpose, as she does 
that of the crows and the jays. 

But the chipmunk is rarely a 
tree planter. He is absorbed in his 
own economies. He has two capa- 
cious cheek pockets that are invalu- 
able to him, and those pockets have 
a power that ordinary pockets do 
not possess — the power of deglu- 
tition— and also the power of 
reversing the process. The pockets 
literally swallow the grains and 
nuts and as literally disgorge them. 
An acorn or other nut too large for 
his pockets the chipmunk carries 
in his teeth. 

Early in the season, or as soon as 
he can find any ripened seeds, the 
chipmunk begins to provide for 
his winter needs. In my morning 
walks I usually take a few hand- 
fuls of mixed grain in my pocket 
and distribute it here and there along the 
stone walls near places where I know my little 
friends have their homes. They soon ‘‘catch 
on,’’ as the boys say, and the sight of me raises 
expectations among them. After a little time 
they allow me to come within a few yards of 
them, showing only an unusual eagerness and 
curiosity. Then as I move on they quickly 
gather up the wheat and corn and carry it 
to their dens. 

The recipients of my bounty seemed to excite 
the jealousy of chipmunks that lived farther 
away, or off the line of my walks. I had 
often wondered whether animals of the same 
kind ever plundered one another’s stores, I 
had believed that they did not, but last fall, 
under the unequal conditions that I established 
by my limited bounty, I discovered that they 
did. On three occasions I saw chipmunks raid- 
ing their neighbors’ stores. From the relative 
size of the robbed and the robber in two of the 
cases that I observed, I got the impression that 
the male was the robber in one case and the 
female in the other. 

For two years a chipmunk has had a den 
by the roadside near the stone wall in front of 
my house, and many a handful of wheat and 
buckwheat and Indian corn have I placed upon 
the wall for her, if it is a ‘‘her.’’? In July she 
began to make long trips up and down the 
stone wall, returning to her den with full 
pockets, so that by mid-October I concluded 
that with her own harvests and the additions 











could see that he had something in one cheek 
pocket. It is curious that on such occasions, 
among both birds and animals, the thief, no 
matter if he is the larger and stronger, will 
always flee. A guilty conscience seems to make 
cowards of all creatures, and a sense of right 
emboldens the weakest. 

My plucky little neighbor pursued the in- 
truder until I lost them from sight. That she 
compelled him to disgorge I can hardly believe. 
When she returned, five or six minutes later, 
she fell to eating the kernels of green corn 
that I had placed on the wall. 


THE PERSISTENT BRIGAND 


QUARTER of an hour later I saw the 
A thief coming cautiously along the wall, 
as if bent on making another raid. He 
paused every few yards to see whether the 
coast was clear. My little unsuspecting friend 
was completely hidden from him behind a big 
stone on the top of the wall. The robber came 
near and slanted his course down the side of 
the wall to the ground near the hole. From 
this point he must have seen the owner of the 
den, for he turned hurriedly back up the wall 
and disappeared. 

Some time later I saw him coming back 
along the wall again. He skulked along the 
side of the wall; he paused behind stones; he 
peered toward the den—every act betrayed 
guilt and trepidation. I had seen his intended 











victim enter her den, but he had not; and I 
could see that he was in a quandary whether 
or not she was at home. Finally he reached 
the hole. Three times he raised his head and 
glanced round; then he disappeared. 

‘*He is in,’’ I said, but had barely said it 
when out shot the yellow streak again and 
went coursing up the stone fence as before. It 
was nip and tuck, but the robber kept ahead. 
My neighbor was gone so long this time that 
I began to fear she had come to grief; but at 
last she came scurrying back. Whether or not 
her little earth castle was ever assaulted again 
by the brigand from the bush I do not know. 


AN APPLE-TREE BATTLE 


N either side of my camp in the orchard, 
and not more than fifty feet: apart, two 
chipmunks had their dens, and here I 

chanced to see one of them rifling the stores of 
the other. This time I got the impression from 
the slight difference in size that the robber was 
a female, but I am not certain. I had fed both 
of them freely, but the female was the tamer 
and gentler. She learned to come into my bush 
tent and to pick up the grain at my feet, and 
finally to take it from my hand. In going 
home with her ill-gotten gains from her neigh- 
bor’s stores she did not trust herself on the 
ground, but took a course through the apple 
trees and across the canvas roof of my camp. 

On one occasion I saw a chipmunk waylay 
her in one of the apple trees and make a savage 
drive at her, but whether or not it was the 
owner of the stores she was pilfering I do not 
know. Chipmunks all look so nearly alike that 
it is not always easy to tell who’s who in 
that community. 

In a den that a chipmunk excavated one 
September in a bank by the roadside I wit- 
nessed another case of housebreaking. I saw a 
chipmunk enter the hole when I knew the 
owner was at home. I bent my ear above the 
ground for a moment to take in, if I could, 
what was said. I soon heard an angry alterca- 
tion there under the sod—tones of complaint 
but not of pain. Presently a head popped up, 
evidently urged from behind, but it dropped 
back on seeing me so near. Then it 
hastily appeared again, and as I 
withdrew a few paces the chip- 
munk shot out and fled. 

That nest was very artfully ex- 
cavated. Instead of the pile of 
freshly dug earth that usually at- 
tracts the eye where a chipmunk 
has recently been at work, there 
was only a little curtain of earth on 
the side of the bank, strung along 
four or five feet with a roll of grass 
and moss above it, and fading off 
into the soil of the bank that the 
road menders had exposed. Only 
the eye of a passer-by looking for 
such signs would have noticed it. 
It was as if the squirrel had had 
a little tramway a few feet long at 
the top of the bank under the roll 
of moss and turf, and had dumped 
his newly dug earth from that and 
let it stream down the bank until it 
found the angle of repose. The en- 
trance was a clean-cut hole hidden 
in the grass on the top of the bank. 

When one chipmunk receives 
favors in the way of extra food, all 
his neighbors seem to find it out 
and, I suspect, make an effort to 
equalize things a little. One season 
I tried to find out whether a chip- 
munk’s provident instinct would 
get the better of his prudence and 
lead him to add to his stores until 
he had no room left in his den for 
himself. I supplied a greedy fellow 
with about a peck of hickory nuts, 
chestnuts, corn, cherry pits and peach pits, 
and I saw him carry every nut and kernel of 
grain into his den. 

How hurriedly and exultantly he worked, as 
if he had feared that this great windfall might 
be all a dream, or that his neighbors might 
want to share it! 

Well, I am compelled to believe that his 
neighbors did share it, but just how and when 
I do not know. I saw the nuts go into the 
den, a plump peck of them, and I marveled 
at that den’s capacity. I had dug out two 
chipmunks in their winter retreats, and neither 
den was large enough to hold much more than 
four quarts and leave breathing room for the 
occupant and space for his nest. 7 

It is true that in excavating his retreat the 
chipmunk had brought to the surface a bushel 
of earth. I had measured it; but probably more 
than half of that amount had come from the 
three tunnels five or six feet long that led out 
from the central chamber. Jf any fresh earth 
had appeared at the surface, I should have 
thought that my little fellow worked nights 
enlarging his quarters to meet the extraordi- 
nary supply of food; but no soil appeared. 

It is certain that one chipmunk for once in 
his life had his fill. At the last he began to 
hesitate, and to hide some of the hickory nuts 
here and there in the grass. I was tempted to 
dig into his chamber at once, but it seemed 
such a pity to bring rack and ruin on his 
house just on the threshold of winter that I 
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deferred my investigation until spring. Then 
I breached his walls, and to my amazement I 
found the usual small vault such as I had found 
before, and only a few empty shells of hickory 
nuts and chestnuts—not a double handful in 
all. It seemed as if my fall observations must 
have been a midday dream. 

The owner was not at home when I forced 
his dwelling, but he had evidently passed the 





winter there. But where did he store all those 
nuts, and what had become of them ? His neigh- 
bors must have decided to share them with | 
him. 

Two feet from the old entrance I found a | 
new one. In all cases of dens that I have had 
under observation during the fall, I have 
noticed that new entrance the next spring. 
Those entrances are all made from beneath. 
What becomes of the soil that the chipmunk 
must remove in making the new hole is one of 
the mysteries I have not yet cleared up. There 
is no sign of it at the surface. 

The other question that long puzzled me— 
the holes that had no pile of earth, old or {| 





new—I think I have solved: they are the 
entrances to old dens that have had their pile 
of fresh earth near by, which time and the 
elements have obliterated. But what has become 
of the excavated earth of the new spring en- 
tranees, which in some cases must be from a 
tunnel eight or ten feet long, is still a mystery. 

If you can surprise a chipmunk digging his 
hole, as I did last September, you will be very 
lucky. No doubt you have found along the 


| road or on the borders of the woods a fresh 


pile of earth, usually about a bushel of it, 
with a clean-cut hole down through the turf 
near it, and with not a grain of soil, or any 
sign of a path between the pile of earth and 
the hole. If you investigated, you may, in 
some cases, have found in the pile of soil one 
or more earth-stained stones that you could 
not put back into the hole out of which they 
appeared to have come. There is no deception 
or sleight of hand about it—those stones actu- 
ally came out of the ground with that pile of 
earth. I know how the trick is done. See if 
you also can find out. 


AHEAD OF THE FLAG 


C3y C.A.Stephens 


In Eight Chapters 


ILLED with alarm, the boys 
dashed to the landing place where 
they had left the whaleboat. 

‘Sloop ahoy!’’ they shouted at the 
top of their voices. ‘‘ Amigo ahoy!’’ 

But the breeze was too fresh for their shouts 
to carry so far. As the Amigo doubled the 
point, they thought they could see six persons 
aboard her, three of them hauling at the sheet. 
Once, too, they thought they heard derisive 
cries of ‘‘Gringos!’’ 

‘*No use, Sam,’’ Curtis said quietly, as the 
other started to shove the whaleboat into the 
water with some vague notion of giving chase. 
Then as calmly as he coufld he went on, ‘‘ That 
other boat looks to me like that Colombian 
craft we saw three weeks ago.’’ 

‘* Yes, sir! Those Colombians have come 
back!’’ cried Sam. ‘‘They’ve either coaxed 
Capt. Ramirez away, or taken him prisoner. ’’ 

‘*T can hardly believe that Ramirez would 
desert us,’’ Curtis said. 

‘*Well, I don’t know,’’ replied Sam. ‘*The 
old man is queer, and so are his boys.’’ 

‘Yes, but the Panamans hate the Colom- 
bians. Besides, we haven’t paid Ramirez for 
our trip yet.’’ 

‘*That’s so,’’? Sam admitted. ‘‘But, Curt,’’ 
he exclaimed after a moment’s thought, 
‘*there’s all our stuff aboard! We haven’t got 
out a quarter of it. There’s five hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of our property still aboard—more 
than twice as much as we owe him!’’ 

‘*Yes, that looks bad,’’ Curtis admitted. 

‘*And what’s going to become of us here?’’ 
Otis exclaimed anxiously. ‘‘This is going to 
be awfully bad for us!’’ 

‘*Yes, bad enough!’’ Sam muttered, glancing 
hard at Curtis. 

Both craft were standing up the channel in 
the direction of James Island, as if to pass 
out to sea round Indefatigable. The sun had 
been behind the horizon for some minutes. 
Night fell as the boys stood watching the two 
sails fade from view on the darkened ocean. 

Their prospects were indeed gloomy enough. 
Ten packages of stores—sugar, tea, coffee and 
canned goods, matches, along with some tin- 
ware—were all that they had carried up to the 
cabin. They had also brought ashore several 
axes, shovels, hoes and other tools, and a bale 
of cotton cloth, and those now lay piled in the 
scrub a little way back from the beach. Fortu- 
nately, too, they had the shotgun. 

‘*What can we do?’”’ Otis exclaimed again 
and again. He was utterly dismayed by the 
sudden realization of their helpless plight. Sam 
said little, and Curtis scarcely spoke. Mosqui- 
toes kept them busy. Otis alternately slapped 
and lamented: 

‘* Left here (slap) a thousand miles from 
everything (slap—slap)! We never shall (slap) 
get away! We shall die and (slap) leave our 
bones here! Oh, why did we ever come (slap— 
slap—slap)!’’ 

‘*Well,’’ Curtis said at last, ‘‘the first thing 
for us to do, I think, is to find our way up to 
the cabin, kindle a fire and get something to 
eat. ” 

**Correct,’’ replied Sam. 

It had grown so dark, however, that they 
soon lost the faint trail in the thorny scrub. 
After stumbling about for a while they re- 
turned to the beach to wait for the moon to 
rise. Climbing into the whaleboat they pro- 
tected themselves from the mosquitoes as best 
they could. 

At last the east silvered, and then a big, 
bright moon appeared over the dark peaks of 
Indefatigable. 

‘*Guess we can see now,’’ Curtis said, jump- 
ing up. ‘‘Come on.’’ 

Even in the bright moonlight they had hard 
work to follow the trail, but after about an 





Chapter Five 


hour of strenuous traveling they reached 

the new cabin in sight of the algaroba 

woods. They quickly lighted a fire from 

the chips and hewings, Curtis got water 

from the spring and made coffee, and 
Sam opened a case of hardtack, a can of smoked 
beef and another of California apricots. 

‘*T suppose we must go easy on this stuff,’’ 
he said. ‘‘It’s all we’ve got.’’ 

‘*Oh, let’s have one good feed!’’ Otis ex- 
claimed; but Curtis shook his head. 

‘*Remember that most of our grub has gone 
with the old Amigo, for those rascally Colom- 
bians to eat up,’’ he said. ‘‘Yes, that and the 
lump of ambergris, if it was ambergris.’’ 

‘*My grief, yes!’’ Sam exclaimed. ‘‘I hadn’t 
thought of that. You don’t suppose that had 
anything to do with their deserting us?’’ 

‘*Who knows ?’’ said Curtis ruefully. ‘‘Capt. 
Ramirez saw it, you know. If it’s really am- 
bergris, it’s worth two thousand dollars. ’’ 

‘*We ought to have taken that out and 
brought it up here first thing,’’ Otis said. 

‘Of course,’’ said Sam. ‘‘And we ought to 
have got all our supplies ashore first thing— 
but we didn’t. ’’ 

They sat round the embers of this fire and 
devoured their late supper with the relish of 
hunger. The moon, now soaring high, beamed 
serenely. 

‘*Same old moon,’’ said Sam. ‘‘But things 
have happened since last night!’’ 

‘*And what are we to do?’’ Otis repeated 
for at least the twentieth time. 

‘*Well, Otis, I know what I am going to 
do,’’ said Sam, laughing for the first time that 
night. ‘‘I’m going into our new cabin and 
have a sleep.’’ 

‘*Yes, but to-morrow! What then ?’’ 

‘*Ask Curt about that,’’ said Sam, as he 
went into the cabin. ‘‘He knows. And see to 
it, Otis, that you do as he says. I’m going to.’’ 

Otis presently followed Sam; but Curtis sat 
for a long time staring into the dying embers 
of the fire. 

The next morning Curtis was in much better 
spirits, and Sam, too, had recovered his usual 
cheerfulness. 

‘*T think I’ll go down to the bay and catch 
some fish,’’ Sam said, after their frugal morn- 
ing meal. ‘‘I believe there’s a hook and line 
in the whaleboat. I want a fish’s backbone to 
comb my hair with. You need one, too, Otis. 
Your head looks frowzy this morning.’’ 

Otis was in no mood to joke, but, with 
Curtis, he followed Sam, who had set off with 
an axe over his shoulder. On their way they 
found a tortoise nibbling cactus beside the path. 

‘*Deeply pained, my shelly friend,’’ Sam ob- 
served, ‘‘but we need you for soup and steaks. ’’ 
He dispatched the reptile, and they carried it 
with them down to the bay. 

They went out to the reefs in the whaleboat 
and caught a bagful of crawfish and also half 
a dozen of the large cod without the barbels, 
which abound there. 

‘*We needn’t worry about starving—if we 
can live on fish and tortoise, ’’ Curtis remarked, 
as they landed their catch. 

Curtis remembered that he had seen, farther 
round the bay, part of an old wreck, wafted 
in there probably by the equatorial current. 
They rowed round to the place and found a 
considerable quantity of old deck planks and 
ships’ ribs lying just above high water. It was 
a pretty place, with a sandy beach extending 
back among large rocks. Curtis 
set to work to load the boat 
with firewood, but after plying 
the axe a while he stopped to 
look round. 

‘*Why don’t we camp here by 
the woodpile?’’ he said. 

‘*Mosquitoes, ’’ Otis objected. 








“ BECAUSE,” HE SAID, “THE 
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WILL SOON TAKE OVER THESE ISLANDS” 


‘*Yes, but we might make a tent of that 
cotton cloth to keep them out at night. We can 
sew the cloth together. I’ve got a campers’ 
companion with needles and thread in it. Let’s 
camp here. ’’ 

Somehow, in the unexpected break-up of 
their plans, a desire to be near the sea had come 
over them all, and they soon set to work rig- 
ging up a tent and building a fireplace against 
one of the rocks. Late in the afternoon they 
made a trip to the cabin and brought down 
packs of supplies, the gun and some tinware. 

Curtis was still at a loss about their future 
plans. Much as he disliked to give up their 
idea of starting a ranch there, he fully realized 
that they now lacked means to go on. So they 
drifted along for a week, fishing, catching 
tortoises, cooking chowder, frying steaks and 
making capital soup. After a fashion they 
fared well. 

‘I’m getting fat,’’ Sam said, ‘‘and I cannot 
see that Otis is pining away.’’ 

Instead of rowing on their fishing trips, they 


stepped a mast by the forward thwart of the| 


whaleboat and rigged a boom and sail. There 


was a little flag in the boat locker, and they | 


flew that at the peak. It looked good to them 
in that lonely bay. 

Curtis had had a faint hope that the Amigo 
would return, but the week passed without 
their sighting a sail. But quite unexpectedly 
—while Sam was frying fish one morning— 
a steamer, evidently a warship, came in sight 
past the headland east of the bay and moved 
slowly up the channel. Curtis, who was split- 
ting firewood, saw it first. 

‘*Sam!’’ he shouted. ‘‘See that cruiser! By 
all that’s good, that looks like the old Boston 
that was at Panama!’’ 

Sam dropped his fish pan. ‘‘I believe you’re 
right!’’ he cried. 

‘*Yes, siree, that’s the old Boston!’’ Curtis 
exclaimed in great excitement. ‘‘ Our folks 
have bought the Galapagos! Hurrah! Isn’t this 
glorious!’’ He tore round, shouting, ‘‘ Hurrah! 
Hurrah!’’ 

Sam and Otis stood staring hard at the vessel, 
on the bridge of which they could indistinctly 
see four figures. Again shouting hurrah, Curtis 
ran to the whaleboat to hoist their little flag. 

The cruiser had slowed down, and a moment 
after Curtis had hoisted his flag, colors were 
run up at the stern pole of the warship. As 
the ensign fluttered out on the morning breeze, 
the hearts of the eager watchers on the beach 
sank into their boots. It was not the Stars and 
Stripes, but a black and white crossharred 
flag with a Maltese cross over black, red and 
white stripes in the left-hand upper corner. 

‘*Know what that is?’’ Sam exclaimed. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Curtis gloomily. 
‘*That’s the man-o’-war flag of 
Germany. I wonder what sent 
them in here?’’ 

The warship had slowed to 
a standstill; and presently a 
power launch was let down 








and came in toward the beach. 


When the swift-moving craft had drawn near, 
Curtis shouted, ‘‘Launch ahoy!’’ One of the 
three young fellows in white duck and white 
caps who stood in the bow responded to the 
hail, and shouted a question, which, however, 
none of the boys understood. Curtis tried to 
remember certain German words that they had 
learned at school, but could only think of ‘‘No 
sprachen Deutsch,’’ which drew a laugh from 
the launch. 

The launch backed water and, returning to 
the cruiser, took another officer aboard and 
approached the beach. This man spoke English. 

‘*Good morning!’’ he said very distinctly. 
‘*What is it that you do here on this island ?’’ 

‘*We are starting a ranch here,’’ said Curtis. 
‘*‘We are Americans from the Canal Zone. ’’ 

‘*‘Why do you come so far?’’ 

Curtis thought the officer rather inquisitive, 
but determined to carry it off confidently. 
‘*Because,’’ he said, ‘‘the United States of 
America will soon take over these islands and 
have a naval station here. ’’ 





‘*Ah! So?”’ the German exclaimed. ‘‘And 
| you know that? But these islands belong to 
| Ecuador. ’’ 

| *‘Oh, yes,’’ said Curtis, ‘‘Ecuador owns the 
islands, but the United States is buying them. ’’ 

Curtis really believed that he spoke the 
truth, for he still had confidence in the con- 
versation he had heard at Panama. The four 
Germans in the launch conversed together in 
animated tones for some moments. 

‘*What proof have you that the United States 
will place a naval station here?’’ the one who 
spoke English then asked. 

“If you want proof,’’ Curtis said rather 
sharply, ‘‘you will have to inquire at Wash- 
ington or at Panama.’’ 

That did not wholly satisfy the inquisitive 
German. ‘‘When is this new naval station to 
be begun ?’’ he next asked. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ replied Curtis. ‘‘Soon, I 
think. ’’ 

Again the group in the launch conferred for 
some moments. But much to Curtis’s relief 
the officer asked no more questions, and a 
moment later the launch started back to the 
cruiser. What would follow was a matter of 
some anxiety to the three watchers on the 
beach. They half expected that a party of 
marines might land to capture them.. 

Within half an hour, however, the cruiser 
proceeded on its way up the coast and before 
long passed from view. Sam resumed his neg- 
lected cooking. 

‘*Looks to me as if Germany were poking 
round here to spy out harbors,’’ he said, 
‘‘with some notion of starting a naval station 
of her own here.’’ 

‘*T’m afraid so,’’ said Curtis. 

‘*What if Germany gets ahead of our folks?’’ 
Otis exclaimed. 

‘*Then the jig will be up for us,’’ replied 
Curtis. 

‘*Tt certainly will,’’ said Sam. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
live here or anywhere under that flag. ’’ 





TO BE CONTINUED, 
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GEN. WILLIAM L. KENLY 


Who as head of the Division of Military Aéronautics 
is helping to improve the aircraft situation 


FACT AND COMMENT 


IVE a pessimist enough time and he will 
fulfill his own expectations. 


HAT we do on impulse we have prepared 
ourselves to do by thought. 
AST month one merchant vessel or transport 
left our shores for Europe every forty 
minutes. That rate, which is.increasing week 
by week, will soon bring the veritable ‘bridge 
of ships’’ that we promised to build. 


NGLAND has just launched a steel mer- 
chant vessel of several thousand tons that 
has not.a rivet in its hull. The plates, instead 
of being riveted and calked, were welded by 
electricity. The experiment has been watched 
with keen interest on both sides of the Atlantic, 
for its success means a great saving in time 
and material. 
T appears that not all barberry bushes are 
a menace to wheat, as might have been 
inferred from our recent allusion to the fight 
that the agricultural experts are making against 
the barberry in the wheat-raising states. The 


Japanese barberry, a spreading shrub of many 


branches, two to four feet high, does not bear 
the dreaded rust and is therefore harmless. In 
recent years that species has been much planted 
for hedges. 
HEN shipping conditions get normal 
again there is the great supply of wheat 

in Australia to take into account.. There is 
now stored there almost 300,000,000 bushels, — 
about a third as much as our own great crop 
this year,—but there are no ships to take it to 
Europe, which needs it so badly. The govern- 
ment has guaranteed Australian wheat growers 
ninety-five cents a bushel, however, even if 
there is no market for the grain—a price that 
American farmers will hardly be disposed to 
envy. 

HE habitof saving is growing. The number 

of savings-bank depositors in New York 
has increased by 21,252 in the past year. The 
total deposits suffered a small decrease,—far 
less than might well have been expected 
under war conditions,—but the really signifi- 
eant thing is the larger number of depositors. 
For that matter, it is thought, taking the 
country as a whole, that savings deposits have 
steadily increased since we entered the war, in 
spite of the many millions drawn out for Lib- 
erty bonds and war savings stamps and of the 
increased cost of living. 

EW of us are so old as to have forgotten 

when five or ten pins was the customary 
admission fee to ‘‘shows’’ that we staged in 
the barn or the carriage house. A moving- 
picture house has improved on the idea. It 
recently announced a performance at which 
the price of admission was ten peach stones, 
and the box office took in fifty-two hundred 
peach stones. These stones were at once turned 
over to the government, for the interesting dis- 
covery has been made that the charcoal made 
from burning peach stones is especially useful 
in gas masks, since it will neutralize a very 
considerable quantity of gas. It is said that 
about one hundred stones will furnish chareoal 
enough to save one soldier’s life. 


E know that we have given the govern- 

ment large sums in taxes and the proceeds 
of bond sales, but we know little about what 
the government has spent it for. Nevertheless, 
such figures as come to light cannot help making 
us grin with satisfaction. Up to July 1 we had 
bought 27,005 motor cycles and 25,874 side 
ears ; 17,998 army motor trucks, with 4797 more 
coming in July, 4355 in August and 4448 in 
September. There were also nearly 10,000 





motor ambulances and 3420 passenger cars. 
Also there are 4,373,000 pairs of spiral putties, 
55, 958,000 pairs of woolen stockings, 9,069,000 
woolen coats, 5,377,000 overcoats and 10,507,- 
000 pairs of woolen breeches. There seems to 
be no prospect that our army will have to 
undergo the privations of a Valley Forge. 


6 ¢ 


PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE 


N the midst of the success of the Allied 
| armies last month, when every American 
heart was beating high with pride in the 
work that our boys were doing, there came the 
report of the Senate committee on the aéro- 
plane situation. It was like a dash of cold water 
or a slap in the face. The country was shocked, 
humiliated and angered, and if Mr. Hughes 
shall report that there has been criminality as 
well as incompetence the national indignation 
will demand prompt and severe punishment for 
those who are guilty. 

Think of our boasts a year and a half ago! 
We were going to darken the sky with aéro- 
planes. The mastery of the air should be our 
part of the war. In a year we should have fifty 
thousand bombing machines on the western 
front, and the war would be over. 

How came we to make such absurd promises, 
and why have we so miserably failed ? Because 
we have allowed ourselves to think that the 
American way of doing things is not only 
the best way to do them but the only way. 

When we entered the war, confronted by 
the immediate need of aéroplanes in great 
quantities, those who were in charge began to 
study the problem from the point of view of 
the American manufacturer. He always de- 
mands maximum quantity at minimum price, 
and that in turn means standardization and 
interchangeable parts. It may take a long 
time to build your machinery and make your 
jigs; but once you have them you can stamp 
out your parts by the thousands, and anyone 
can put them together. That is the way the 
men at the head of the air board looked at it. 

The first thing, therefore, was to design a 
distinctively American machine that could be 
standardized and produced in quantity; that 
is what the air board have been attempting to 
do, and what, no doubt, will be done eventu- 
ally. But meanwhile the need for aircraft 
enormously increased, and America was frit- 
tering away time in experiment, without doing 
anything to supply it. ; 

There were and are scores of excellent 
engines — English, French and Italian — and 
seores of trustworthy and efficient aéroplanes 
from which we might have taken our choice. 
Common sense should have told us to adopt 
half a dozen of the best of them and put every 
available factory at work building them. Then 
there might have been fifty thousand American 
aéroplanes in France to-day—and we could 
have been preparing the way for our all- 
American machine at the same time. 

It has been a sad failure, and a failure that 
is the more humiliating because it is the result 
of our self-confidence and our unwillingness 
to learn from those who knew more than we. 
Perhaps the aéroplane blunder may open our 
eyes to the fact that there may be several 
good ways to do a thing, and that we do not 
know all of them. 


AMERICA AND THE SLAVS 


N one important particular the attitude of 
[e: country toward one of the enemy 

nations has been altered since the United 
States entered the war. In the beginning our 
government gave a clear intimation that it 
would not sanction the dismemberment of 
Austria-Hungary. To the oppressed peoples 
of that empire the announcement of the Amer- 
ican attitude was most disheartening. That 
the attitude was mistaken the President and 
Congress now fully realize, and they have 
adopted measures to correct its unfortunate 
effects. 

Following the example of our Allies, the 
government of the United States has recog- 
nized the Czecho-Slovak people as a belligerent 
nation and an ally. The Czecho-Slovak council, 
which has been sitting at Paris, is the organ of 
the new nation, and Prof. Masaryk, who is 
now in this country, is its head. The step is 
most important, for it makes certain the crea- 
tion of an independent Bohemia in the event 
of an Allied victory. 

Moreover, the new army appropriation bill 
provides for the recruiting of a Slavic legion, 
to be composed of Jugoslavs, Czecho-Slovaks 
and Ruthenians who are residents of the 
United States but not citizens and therefore 
not subject to the draft. It is believed that a 
force of half a million volunteers can be raised, 





and that these troops when trained will be a 
most formidable antagonist for any Austrian 
army to encounter. Against them only the 
Magyar and German elements would fight with 
any enthusiasm; the other Austro-Hungarian 
units would probably welcome the opportunity 
to surrender to brothers of their own blood. 
Moreover, the organization of a Slavic legion 
will give a great impetus to all the forces in 
Austria that are working to undermine the 
dual monarchy ; a proof that America sympa- 
thizes with their aspirations must have a great 
moral effect. 

The field of action for the Slavic legion after 
it is organized is to be determined by the Pres- 
ident. He may decide that the Slavic legion 
may be appropriately and effectively used to 
reinforce their compatriots in Siberia, who are 
helping to defeat Austria by restoring Russia 
to health and strength. 


oe 


THE WAR AND FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Ts evils of the present world situation 
are so overwhelming that we must look 
for compensations in every corner where 
it is possible to find them. One very minor 
evil is that foreign travel, in the old luxurious 
sense, is evidently out of the question; and 
foreign travel, although often a useless and 
wasteful expenditure by persons who were too 
idle and too indifferent to appreciate its bene- 
fits, was really a great influence in the educa- 
tion of our people. Let it go. Under the cir- 
cumstances we must find compensation partly 
in such travel as is desirable and permissible 
at home, and far more in the wider travel of 
thought, which few of us have ever sufficiently 
cultivated. 

There is another aspect of the situation, 
however, that is important, although it can 
hardly be said to involve travel for pleasure. 
That is the introduction of millions of soldiers 
to the strange scenes and novel experiences of 
the European world. Most of those soldiers, 
from the nature of their lives and occupations, 
could never have crossed the ocean or formed 
any idea of foreign lands beyond what: they 
got from the school geography or from casual 
reading. They would have lived and died 
within their own country, perhaps within 
their own state, or an even smaller territory. 
Think what it will mean for all their lives to 
have been transplanted thus suddenly into a 
different world! 

There is first the contact with well-known 
places. In these days of thorough teaching in 
history, every man knows something of the 
great events of the past. To visit the scenes 
of those events, to wander through famous 
cities and explore noble churches and palaces, 
is an education that will alter many a man’s 
whole life. 

But far more fhan the contact with places 
is the contact with people. To know other 
nations intimately is to know that they are 
human as we are. Such knowledge wears off 
provincialism, broadens and softens and en- 
lightens the soul. No man, no matter how 
rough or careless, can touch the laughter and 
tears of far-away humanity without dropping 
something of his roughness and carelessness 
and gaining here and there that touch of 
nature which makes the whole world kin. 

The great fighting migrations of the past, 
with all their horror, have been the unknow- 
ing instruments of civilization and the educators 
of the world. Let us hope that this fighting 
migration also, dreadful as it is, will bring 
with it in the end a larger knowledge and so 
a broader humanity. 
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THE NEUTRALS TAKE NOTICE 


VER since the war began, the official 
E conduct of the small neutral states of 
Europe has been influenced by a perfectly 
natural fear of what a victorious Germany 
might do to them. Their governments have 
hesitated again and again to take action that 
the national interest recommended and the 
national dignity demanded, because they appre- 
hended invasion and annexation or some other 
form of punishment from an offended War 
Lord. One of the most significant results of 
Marshal Foch’s victorious campaign is the 
changed attitude of the neutral nations. 
Sweden has long been the most pro-German 
of them all. The Allies have many warm 
friends in Sweden ; it is probable that a major- 
ity of the people are really in sympathy with 
them. But the royal family, the army chiefs, 
the nobility and the conservative politicians 
who long controlled the government were all 
inclined to hope and to believe that Germany 
would win. The government has never been 





willing to admit that the Allied blockade of 
Germany was an actual blockade, and while it 
encouraged every sort of commercial exchange 
with Germany, pretended to be aggrieved 
because the United States would not permit 
the export of foodstuffs to Sweden except 
under guarantee that they should not reach 
the enemy. 

The exposure of the cynical use that the 
German minister in Argentina made of Swed- 
ish diplomatic courtesy and the cool way in 
which Germany has ousted Sweden from its 
traditional position as the ‘‘next friend’’ of 
Finland have done the German cause no good 
in Stockholm ; and the collapse of Hindenburg’s 
campaign in France has given the Swedish 
government the courage to take a step that 
will give great offense in Berlin. It has signed 
an agreement that guarantees to the Allies a 
fair proportion of the Swedish exports of iron 
ore, almost all of which have been going to 
Germany ; that engages to see that no part of 
the foodstuffs imported in return shall reach 
Germany; and that charters four hundred 
thousand tons of Swedish shipping to the 
Allies. The agreement means that Sweden 
admits that the Allied fleets command the 
seas, recognizes the American doctrine that a 
blockaded country cannot be permitted to 
import goods from overseas by way of neutral 
territory—and is convinced that Germany is 
going to be beaten. 

At almost the same time we learned. that 
Spain, where the sympathy with Germany has 
been strong among the same classes of the 
population as in Sweden, had plucked up the 
spirit to tell Berlin that, if the German sub- 
marines sank any more Spanish ships, the 
Spaniards would begin to seize and use the 
German vessels now interned in Spanish ports. 
That is the sort of message which many a 
Spaniard, mindful of his country’s honor, 
must have longed to hear, as the Germans 
struck blow after blow at the commerce of a 
nation that had been not merely neutral but 
friendly to Germany; but it would hardly 
have been sent unless the cautious Sefior Dato 
had made up his mind that it was perfectly 
safe to send it. It will be interesting to see 
whether Germany will resent this action, as 
it surely would if the expectation of military 
victory still survived in Berlin. 


ec © 
OBEYING THE LAWS 


E Americans denounce the German 

\ \ principle that the rules of honor appli- 

cable to individuals do not govern 
nations, and we smile at the docility of the 
German people in observing all the innumer- 
able prohibitions and commands that their 
very paternal government imposes on them. 
In both respects we follow just the opposite 
course. We hold that honor requires interna- 
tional agreements to be kept as well as indi- 
vidual bargains, but when it comes to laws 
and police regulations made for the general 
good we obey only those that commend them- 
selves to our approval and do not interfere 
with our convenience. 

Examples of constant and general defiance of 
laws and regulations might be given by the 
score. Here are two, drawn from observation 
at a New England coast resort. The law of the 
state—not a mere police regulation—forbids the 
taking of lobsters under a certain size, or having 
them in your possession. Yet you can buy 
‘*short’’ lobsters from almost any fisherman 
on the coast, and there is hardly a cottager 
who will not buy and eat them. It does not 
seem to occur to them that they are breaking 
a law; and if they are reminded of it, they 
grin cynically and continue to break it. 

Another law of the same state requires motor 
boats to have a muffler and to use it, but that 
law, too, is set at defiance by at least two 
thirds of all the motor boats on the coast. 

All states have, or should have, laws against 
lotteries. Are we not frequently solicited to 
take ‘‘chances’’ for watches or other articles 
to be disposed of in lotteries at church fairs? 
Think of it—church fairs! The churches that 
tolerate them are sanctioning a general breach 
of the laws against gambling. 

A wealthy manufacturer handed his son a 
twenty-dollar bill as the son started on a trip, 
to pay his fine if he should be arrested for 
speeding. He was virtually encouraging the 
son to violate the law. 

Who pays attention to a ‘‘ Keep-off-the- 
Grass’’ sign if the short cut will save steps, 
and no policeman is in sight? Is there anyone 
who does not occasionally transgress some law 
or regulation that he admits to be for the 
general good, but that is inconvenient to him? 

This widespread disregard of useful regula- 
tions is of course an evil. But the evil will 
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continue until two reforms take place. We 
must sincerely resolve that we will scrupu- 
lously obey every rule made for the general 
welfare; and we must be ready to compel 
others to obey them by lodging complaints 
against lawbreakers whenever they put their 
own convenience above that of the community. 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—On August 31 
President Wilson, as soon as he signed the 
man-power bill, issued a proclamation calling 
on all men in the United States between 18 
and 45 years of age, not already registered or 
in the service, to register on September 12. It 
was expected that nearly 13,000,000 men would 
register on that day, compared with about 
10,000,000 between 21 and 31 who registered on 
June 5, 1917. Of the new registrants about 
2,300,000 will be called for military service. 
—It was announced that the American Red 
Cross, from the time the United States entered 
the war up to August 1, had contributed 13,347 
nurses to war service. The organization hopes 
to increase the number to 27,000 before the end 
of 1918.——The celebration of Labor Day was 
made in all parts of the country an occasion 
for labor to pledge itself to support the war 
with all its energy and resources. —— Late 
August raids in Chicago and New York 
resulted in the seizure of about 2,000,000 let- 
ters and documents, pro-German or anti-war 
in nature, in the hands of Socialist, I. W. W. 
and affiliated organizations. ——On September 
2 President Wilson issued a proclamation estab- 
lishing the present price of wheat, $2.20 per 
bushel at the primary markets, as the price 
for the 1919 crop. ——It was announced that up 
to August 31 more than 1,600,000 American 
troops, including those sent to Italy and Sibe- 
ria, had embarked for overseas. ——Sixty-six 
merchant ships, of 340,145 dead-weight tons, 
were launched from our yards in August. 
e 
ONGRESS.—On August 31 both branches 
finally passed the man-power bill, making 
the draft ages from 18 to 45, which came 
from the committee of conference with few 
changes, except the elimination of the ‘‘work- 
or-fight’’ provision that the Senate added. The 
President at once signed the bill. ——With the 
coming of September, Congress began the tenth 
month of its present session, with the consid- 
eration of the $8,000,000, 000 revenue bill as the 
principal task before both branches. The early 
passage of the bill to put national prohibition 
in force after July 1, 1919, as a war-time meas- 
ure, was expected in the Senate. 
Ss 
ENTRAL AMERICA.— Nicaragua and 
Honduras, which seemed on the verge of 
hostilities, have agreed to submit their boundary 
dispute to the United States and to withdraw 
all troops from the border. The King of Spain 
was asked to arbitrate, but his decision failed 
to satisfy Nicaragua. ° 
HINA.—So great is the unrest in China 
that army leaders urge a postponement 
of the presidential election and a compromise 
between northern and southern factions. —— 
On September 1 Tang Li Hung, minister of 
education, was assassinated. 
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PAIN.—In spite of warnings given by 
Madrid the U- boats continued to sink 


‘Spanish merchant vessels, and on August 31 


the Spanish government decided to take over, 
in retaliation, all the German vessels interned 
in the ports of Spain. 


EXICO.—On September 1 President Car- 

ranza, in an address to the Mexican 
congress, declared the intention of Mexico to 
maintain the strictest neutrality. —— El Paso 
dispatches of September 3 told of a battle in 
Chihuahua between Federal troops and Villa’s 
followers, in which two hundred men were 
killed. 3 


USSIA.—On August 30 an attempt was 

made to assassinate Nikolai Lenine, the 
Bolshevik premier, at Moscow. He was shot 
and seriously wounded by a woman, a member 
of the Social Revolutionary party. The attack 
followed an address by the premier at a meet- 
ing of laborers. —-The Americans in Moscow, 
about ninety-five in number, left for Petrograd 
on a special train on August 26. American 
interests were left in charge of the Swedish 
consul. —-The Entente forces on the Ussuri 
front in Siberia took the field against the so- 
called Bolshevik Red Guard, about eight thou- 
sand strong, in late August, and put them to 
flight. On September 3 the United States for- 
mally recognized the Czecho-Slovaks as a bel- 
ligerent nation, and their National Council, of 
which Prof. Thomas Garrigue Masaryk is the 
president, as a de facto government. ——Early 
September found the Allied forces in Siberia 
with uninterrupted connections established 
from the Volga to Vladivostok.——On Sep- 
tember 4 it was announced that Gen. Graves 
and staff had reached Vladivostok. 





THE GREAT WAR 
| (From August 29 to September 4) 


| The first week in September found the Brit- 
|ish, French and American troops continuing 
| without pause the series of brilliant thrusts in 
|northern France that had been forcing the 
| Germans steadily backward since the middle 
|of July. From a series of blows that at first 
seemed to aim only at the smashing of several 
menacing salients, the Allied offensive devel- 
oped into a general movement that broke the 
whole German front from Ypres to below Svis- 
| Sons. It won back nearly all the ground that 
the Germans gained in the great advance of last 
spring. It broke through the famous Drocourt- 
Quéant switch line, which had been heralded as 
the impregnable bulwark of German defense 
in the north, and carried out a flanking move- 
ment north of Svissons that put in great jeop- 
ardy the whole German position in France. 
Although the whole series of battles formed a 
splendid victory for the Allied cause, the Ger- 
man resistance was stubborn at nearly every 
point and the retreat nowhere became a rout. 
The official statements told of the capture of 
128,302 German prisoners in northern France 
between July 15 and August 41, and the first 
week of September added many thousands to 
that total. The captured war material included 
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2069 guns, 1734 mine throwers, 13,783 machine 
guns, and vast quantities of ammunition and 
other supplies. ‘ 

Let us take up with a little more detail the 
progress of the Allied offensive during the 
week that this record covers. At the northern 
end of the long battle line the British on 
August 31 captured that much-fought ground, 
Mont Kemmel, south of Ypres, and gained 
possession of Bailleul. The first intimation that 
Americans are fighting on Belgian soil came in 
the dispatches of September 1, which said that 
they had captured Voormezeele and other 
strong positions between that town and Ypres. 
When this record closed, Gen. Haig was within 
striking distance of Armentiéres, from which 
it is but a step to the important centre of Lille. 
On September 3 the British fought their way 
into the outskirts of Lens, the coal-mining city 
of much importance to the Germans, and drove 
back the enemy southeast of that city. 

Farther south the British and French armies 
were moving forward on all the highways 
toward Douai, Cambrai and St. Quentin. On 
August 31 Australian troops, in a surprise 
attack, swept over Mont St. Quentin, which 
dominates Péronne, and captured 1500 prison- 
ers. A day later the British captured Péronne 
itself, the last important place in German 
hands on the Somme, and pushed eastward 
from that city. They had already taken Com- 
bles and Bapaume, long the scene of bitter fight- 
ing in the region north of it. On September 4 
they captured Moislains, northeast of Péronne. 
In that region they captured villages that had 
been in German hands for four years. On Sep- 
tember 2 British and Canadian troops struck 
violently along the ten-mile front between the 
Scarpe River and Queant. They drove the 
enemy back several miles toward the Canal du 
Nord and captured more than 10,000 prisoners. 

In the region north of Soissons French and 
American troops met a resistance that was 
particularly stubborn, but that, nevertheless, 
could not avail against their persistent on- 
slaughts. On August 31 in an attack at Ju- 
vigny the Americans advanced two miles and 
captured 600 prisoners and many guns. The 
Americans formed the apex of the Allied forces 
under Gen. Mangin in the drive in that region. 
The plateau between the Aisne and the Ailette 
was the scene of desperate fighting, and the 
advance of the Allied forces, although slow, 
was of much importance. On September 2 they 
captured the villages of Leuilly and Terny- 
Sorny. In that operation the American troops 
captured 572 prisoners and 78 machine guns. 
On the same day the French captured 1200 
prisoners in that region. These gains were 


tions along the Vesle and to the entire German 
front to Reims. On September 4 French and 
American troops crossed to the north bank of 
the Vesle along a front of twenty miles and 
gained positions that dominated the Aisne and 
Chemin des Dames. A little farther north the 
French crossed the Ailette and reached Mari- 
zelle, capturing many prisoners and much war 
material. 

The week brought no event of importance 
on the Italian front. Nor were there reports 
of U-boat activities during the week in Amer- 
ican waters. 





proving a serious menace to the German posi- | 





UPMOBILE 


dealers are 
ready, now, to show 
you Lhe Comfort Car 
in winter setting— 
aSedan ofsingularly 
striking design and 
a commodious and 
sensible Coupe. 


It would be hard to 
conceive more prac- 
tical and satisfying 
motor cars for daily 
and necessary use 1n 
inclement weather. 


Both Sedan and 
Coupe were design- 
ed to serve a useful 
purpose, dispensing 
with a paid driver 
and perpetuating 
the well-known 
economy, low up-keep 
and reliability of the 
Hupmobile. 


It is both a patriotic duty and a most excellent investment to lay 
aside a certain sum daily for the purchase of War Savings Stamps 
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THE NEW SCALE 
CBy Jeannie Pendleton Hall 
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EFORE this war, I was so young 
That trifles made me frown: 
A threatening cloud that overhung 
A cherished summer gown; 
A holiday I forfeited ; 
A trifling hope cast down. 


























I am not old now, yet I feel 
I shall not turn again 
A silly, futile squirrel wheel 
Nor pace a narrow lane. 
Such deeds march by! Such valor glows 
Despite the world’s sharp pain! 
The little tales I used to read, 
They cannot now beguile ; 
The little songs that filled my need? 
I toss them by and smile. 
The little troubles? Left behind, 
Oh, many a bleeding mile! 
es 
THE MINISTER’S DAUGHTER 
HE minister’s daughter had come to a 
blind alley. For years the road had 
been winding downhill, but so gently 
that she had not realized where it was 
leading. Now she could shut her eyes 
no longer. She was old, and the long 
attack of rheumatism had left her helpless. The 
neighbors had been exquisitely kind. All through 
the years they had given her an old-time defer- 
ence as the daughter of the minister who had 
spent nearly half a century in their service. 

But as the worst of the pain left her and her 
mind cleared, she saw a duty plain before her. She 
could take care of herself no longer; she had no 
right to impose upon these old friends who-had 
cares of their own. She must go to an old ladies’ 
home. It was the only right and honest thing to 
do. Nothing could move her—although her heart 
was broken with loneliness at the thought. 

There were many things to do—for example, to 
dispose of her father’s old sermons. He had de- 
stroyed hundreds during his lifetime, but there 
still remained several barrelfuls; a very few she 
would keep, but there would be room for no more 
—the rest must be destroyed. 

Nancy Redmond and Mark Alloway brought a 
barrel down for her. The minister’s daughter, 
half- wistfully, half-tenderly, heard their merry 
voices in the attic and upon the stairs. Nancy’s 
pretty face was flushed and her voice sang like a 
bird’s as she plunged down into the barrel and 
brought out an armful of manuscripts and placed 
them upon a little table beside the big chair. 

“There, Miss Deborah, I guess that’s all you’ll 
want to read this morning. And mother and I will 
run in at dinner time. Are you all right now?” 

“All right, thank you, child,’ 

The young people went away, and Miss Deborah 
turned to the sermons. As she glanced over the 
titles and texts it seemed as if her father’s whole 
life unrolled before her, with its joys and its sor- 
rows, its discouragements, its hopes and its faith. 
There was one written when his first child was 
born; one after a winter of awful sickness, when 
there was sorrow in many homes; one after a call 
to a larger church—which he had refused. One— 
the minister’s daughter caught her breath. It was 
the last one her father ever wrote, when he knew 
that the remainder of his life, whether long or 
short, must be spent in darkness. Its text was the 
mighty cry of faith of the old prophet. 

“Although the fig tree shall not blossom, neither 
shall fruit be in the vines; the labour of the olive 
shall fail, and the fields shail yield no meat ; the 
flock shall be cut off from the fold, and there shall 
be no herd in the stalls: Yet I will rejoice in the 
Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation.” 

The minister’s daughter read it eagerly, sol- 
emnly. Again she saw her father as he had stood 
that Sunday, with his dim eyes looking yearningly 
over his people, but with his voice triumphant, 
unfaltering. Again she had that sense of a glory 
shining about him. 

Sothe strong hand of the old servant of God held 
his daughter’s as she faced her narrow road. 
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ROBBING LOUISE 

Ui CAN’T understand,” Belle Grayson said, 
“how Louise Colvin can be content to 
do no war work. Of course she is busy, 
but so is everyone else, and every other 
girl I know is doing something. But 
Louise isn’t doing a thing.” 

Belle Grayson had made that remark many 
times—more times than she realized. Sometimes 
people had looked surprised, and sometimes they 
had protested a little, and sometimes they had 
said, ““Why, I hadn’t thought of it, but it is queer, 
isn’t it?’ But this time the girl to whom she made 
it received it very differently. She had been hunt- 
ing through the bookcase for a story, and she 
whirled about with her dark face ablaze. 

“Belle Grayson, just what do you mean?” she 
cried. 

“T didn’t mean anything; you needn’t eat me 
up,” Belle retorted. “I’m just telling the facts, 
that’s all. Zs she doing anything? If she is, I 
haven’t heard of it.” 

“No, she isn’t doing anything except a dozen 
neglected tasks that other people have dropped 
and somebody has to do—that’s all. Flo Dysart is 
working herself half to death in the Red Cross, so 
she’s too tired to get up Sunday morning and 
teach her Sunday-school class, and they couldn’t 
get anyone else, and the boys were dropping away 
—so Louise took it. Helen Lessups has dropped 
her settlement work and gone to Washington, so 
Louise is helping out there. Ditto Freda Case and 
the Saturday sewing class in Little Italy; as for 
unimportant things like a weekly call on old Mrs. 
Baker and flowers for little lame Kitty Bren, of 
course they ought to be willing to be pushed aside 
and forgotten when such absorbing big things are 
to be done! Everybody flew off and dumped things, 
and there was nobody in this town who was big 
enough and saw clearly enough to pick them up 
except Louise Colvin!” 

“T didn’t mean —” Belle protested. 

But Jennette was not through. “Everybody has 
robbed Louise —that’s what it amounts to,” she 
continued, “‘and robbed the work, too, for some of 
the things that have been left for her to pick up 
other persons could have done just as well, whereas 
very few people have Louise’s gift for organiza- 
tion. We’ve robbed her of a great joy and robbed 


| the conservation work in this town of a splendid 

leader just because we’ve all rushed into the 
| ‘patriotic’ and exciting doings, and none of us 
| has stopped to think things out and see what the 
| truest patriotism was for each of us.” 

“I never thought — I know none of us did!” 
Belle cried. 

Jeunette did not hear her. 

“After all, I take that back—or part of it,’’ she 
concluded softly. “ Nobody can really rob the 
Louise kind of person!” 
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A BATTLE IN THE AIR 
Wise: two words in any language have 


| 


meant more to man than “homeward 

bound’’? There is a thrill in them that stirs 
the heart of everyone who has gone wandering 
down the world trails. How much those three syl- 
lables must signify to the aviator in those tense 
moments when he turns the nose of his disabled 
aéroplane toward friendly land and glides down- 
ward in a desperate try to reach home and safety! 

We were at close grips with the enemy, and our 
machine and another converged on a German, 
writes Capt. Alan Bott,the British airman. I caught 
sight of an enemy plane below us, aimed at it and 
emptied a drum in short bursts. It swept away, but 
not before two of the German observer’s bullets 
had plugged our petrol tank from beneath. The 
pressure went and with it the petrol supply. The 
pilot turned us round, and with nose down headed 
the machine for the trenches. Just then the engine 
ceased work altogether, and we began to glide 
down. 

All that happened so quickly that I had scarcely 
realized our plight. Our height was nine thousand 
feet, and we were a little more than nine and a 
half miles from friendly territory. Reckoning the 
gliding possibilities of our type of machine as a 
mile to a thousand feet, the odds seemed unfav- 
orable. On the other hand, a useful east wind had 
risen, and the very skillful pilot would certainly 
cover all the distance that could be covered. 

I located our exact position and searched the 
map for the nearest spot in the lines. The village 
of Bouchavesnes was a fraction south of due west, 
and I remembered that the French had stormed it 
two days before. From the shape of the line before 
this advance there was evidently a small salient, 
with Bouchavesnes in the middle of the curve. I 
scribbled this observation on a scrap of paper and 
handed it to the pilot with the compass direction. 
He checked my statements on the map, nodded, 
and set a course for Bouchavesnes. 

Could we do it? Taking advantage of our plight, 
a German scout dived steeply from a point behind 
us. We could not afford to lose any distance by 
dodging; so the pilot kept straight on. I raised my 
gun, aimed at the wicked-looking nose of the 
attacking craft and met it with a barrage of bullets. 
The German turned aside, but dived once more. 
Fora second time we escaped. The German pulled 
up and passed ahead of us. It rose and manceuvred 
as if to dive from the front and bar the way. 

Meanwhile four specks, approaching from the 
west, had grown larger and larger, until they 
showed themselves to be British two-seaters. The 
German hesitated and then raced away to the 
northeast. 

There was no obstacle now to the long glide. As 
we went lower the torn ground appeared plainly. 
From two thousand feet I could almost count the 
shell holes. Two battery positions came into view, 
and near one of them I could distinguish a few 
tiny dots moving. When we were slightly behind 
the trenches a confused chatter from below told 
us that machine guns were trained on us. By way 
of retaliation I leaned over and shot at what 
looked like an emplacement. Then came the Ger- 
man front line, ragged and unkempt. I fired along 
an open trench. We swept by No Man’s Land at a 
height of six hundred feet, crossed the French 
first-line and second-line trenches, and after pass- 
ing a small ridge prepared to settle on an uneven 
plateau covered by high bracken. 

To avoid landing downwind and downhill the 
pilot banked to the right before he flattened out. 
The machine “ pancaked” gently to earth, ran 
over the bracken, and stopped two yards from a 
group of shell holes. Not a wire was broken. The 
propeller had been scored by the bracken, but 
that was all the damage done in landing. Taking 
into consideration the broken ground, the short 
space at our disposal and the fact that we landed 
cross wind, the pilot had exhibited wonderful 


skill. 
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PLAYING THE GERMAN GAME 


W cc Germany, by breaking international 
law, succeeded in getting the Goeben and 
the Breslau into the Dardanelles, the best 

line of communication between Russia and the 

Allies was cut, and Russian military collapse was 

the inevitable result. The arrival of the cruisers 

also made it inevitable that Turkey should join 
forces with Germany when the proper moment 
came, and Mr. Henry Morgenthau, our former 
ambassador to Turkey, writes in the World’s 

Work that he believes that the passage of the 

strait by these German ships sealed the doom of 

the Turkish Empire. 

There were men in the Turkish cabinet who 
perceived that even then. The story is told in Con- 
stantinople that the cabinet meeting at which the 
momentous decision had been made was not alto- 
gether harmonious. The Grand Vizier and Djemal, 
Minister of Marine, it was said, objected to the 
fictitious sale of the ships to Turkey, and demanded 
that it should be made a real one. When the dis- 
cussion had reached its height, Enver, who was 
playing the German game, announced that he had 
already completed the transaction. In the silence 
that followed his statement, the young Napoleon 
pulled out his pistol and laid it on the table. 

“If anyone here wishes to question this pur- 
chase,” he said quietly and icily, “I am ready to 
meet him.” 

- The German government made no real preten- 

sion that the sale of the ships had been bona fide; 

at least, when the Greek minister at Berlin pro- 
tested against the transaction as unfriendly to 

Greece —naively forgetting the American ships 

that Greece had recently purchased—the German 

officials soothed him by admitting sotto voce that 


the Entente ambassadors at Constantinople con- 
stantly protested against the presence of the Ger- 
man vessels, the Turkish officials blandly kept up 
the pretense that they were integral parts of the 
Turkish navy. 


The German officers and crews greatly enjoyed 


this farcical pretense that the Goeben and the 
Breslau were Turkish ships. One day the Goeben 
sailed up the Bosporus, halted in front of the 





the ownership still resided in Germany. Yet when: 





Russian Embassy and dropped anchor. The offi- 
cers and men lined the deck in full view of the 
enemy ambassador. All solemnly removed their 
Turkish fezzes and put on German caps. The band 
played “Deutschland iiber Alles” and other Ger- 
man songs, while the German sailors sang loudly 
to the accompaniment. After an hour or two of 
serenading the Russian ambassador, the officers 
and crew removed their German caps and put on 
their Turkish fezzes. The Goeben then picked up 
her anchor and returned to her station. 

A few days after the Goeben and the Breslau 
had taken up permanent quarters in the Bospo- 
rus, Djaved Bey, Minister of Finance, happened 
to meet a distinguished Belgian jurist, then in 
Constantinople. 

“TI have terrible news for you,” said the sympa- 
thetic Turkish statesman. ‘‘The Germans have 
captured Brussels.” 

The Belgian, a huge figure of a man, more than 
six feet tall, put his arm soothingly upon the 
shoulder of the diminutive Turk. 

“T have even more terrible news for you,” he 
said, pointing out to the stream where the Goeben 
and the Breslau lay anchored. ‘‘The Germans 
have captured Turkey.” 


= 
CARRYING A STYLE TO EXTREMES 


ae 





Tommy (inspecting the British Museum, to a scholarly 
visitor)—Beg pardon, sir, but who is this ’ere party in 


putties? —C. Harrison in the Sketch. 
eg? 
MR. PEASLEE MEETS A NATURE 
STUDENT 


ae OU noticed that young feller from the city 
that’s been boardin’ with me a spell this 
summer, Hyne?’” asked Mr. Peaslee as 
he wound his reins round the whipstock and dis- 
posed himself sidewise upon the seat of his ‘‘por- 
ter wagon.” 

“T’ve seen him once or twice,” admitted Mr. 
Hyne. ‘‘Fust time was a day or two after hé got 
here—mebbe ’twas a week. He looked kind of 
bunged up to me. That was one time. And the 
next time I saw him was down to the post office 
one mornin’. He walked kind of lame that day. 
What’s been the matter with him?” 

Mr. Peasiee grinned a little ruefully. 

‘“When he come,” he said, “che was goin’ to stay 
all summer and write a book. He was some kind 
of a sci’ntist, so he told us. He’d studied up things 
in the schools in the cities, and now he’d got tothe 
p’int where he was goin’ to jest move into the coun- 
try, where he’d have a chance to observe things 
at fust-hand—that’s what he told me and my wife 
—and make notes of all he saw, and then he’d 
be all cocked and primed, near’s I could gather, 
to write all about ’em.” 

“Well, why didn’t he stay and do it?” demanded 
the practical Mr. Hyne. 

Mr. Peaslee grinned again. “I kind of got the 
notion from what I’ve seen of him in the past three 
weeks,” he said, ‘‘that in one way and ‘nother he’s 
picked up enough information to last him a con- 
sid’able time, such as ’tis. But I don’t believe 
much of it’ll ever get printed in any book he’ll be 
likely to write,” he added. 

‘‘What kind of information?” asked Mr. Hyne, 
impatiently. 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Peaslee, easily, “I d’know’s I 
can make it plain to you any easier’n to tell you 
some of the things he’s learnt. Fust place, one of 
the things he was sharp sot on was the ‘wild 
flora’ that grew round here: he tol’ me he meant 
by that the wild flowers of the fields. I tol’ him 
that I’d farmed most fifty years but I’d never 
come across any weed of that name, fur’s I could 
remember. He smiled at me ’sif I didn’t know 
much and tol’ me he’d show me—and the next day 
he was good’s his word. He come home ’bout 
noon with his hands and arms full of one kind of 
truck and ‘nother, and round his neck he had 
*nough p’ison ivy to fill a meal bag; he explained 
to us that it was a very pretty vine, and he’d 
brought it along to compare with his book and 
find out what it was, and he’d draped it round his 
neck so he could carry it easy, his hands bein’ 
full. The next day he was somethin’ to look at: 
his eyes was shut tight and his face all swelled 
out of shape, from that ivy. That was when you 
thought he looked kind of bunged up, I guess.” 

Mr. Hyne nodded. 

“Nother thing he was sot on doin’,’’ Mr. Peas- 
lee continued, “was to get ’quainted with the 
small animals in the woods hereabouts. He knew 
’em perfectly from books, he said, but he wanted 
some fust-hand knowledge —and he managed to 
get some. 

“He come limpin’ into the house one day, takin’ 
on bad. Seems what he took to be a woodchuck 
turned out to be a hedgehog, and when he under- 
took to stir it up a mite with his foot, he got his 
leg full of spines. I took him on the grain chest in 
the barn and pulled ’em out with pliers, and every 
one I drawed he’d yelp like a fox cub. You say he 
went a mite lame that day down to the post office? 
Well, that was why he did. 

“I kind of thought that would tame him down 
and keep him from meddlin’ with things he didn’t 
know about, and it did for a spell; but yesterday 
he come chargin’ down out of the pastur’, wavin’ 
his arms and battin’ with his hat. He told me he’d 
found some ‘fungoid’ growth on a tree, but jest as 
he got ready to pick it some insec’ attackted him, 
and he had to quit. But he wanted that ‘fungoid’— 
from what he said I thought it was some kind of 
a toadstool—and wanted I should go with him and 
get it. I made up my mind he’d mebbe trod on a 
ground wasp’s nest, and by goin’ round the other 
side of the tree we’d steer clear of it. 

“But when we got to the tree and he p’inted it 
out, I see what it was,—a hornet’s nest as big as a 
peck measure,— and while I was tryin’ to think 
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of what to call him, I’m a sinner if he didn’t walk 
up and try to pick it off with his hands! 

“No,” said Mr. Peaslee in response to a look, 
“I didn’t wait to see what happened; I put off 
’cross that pastur’ faster’n a man as old and fat’s 
I be ought to run. I got one look at that ‘sci’ntist’ 
as I was startin’ and he seemed to be in a kind of 
fog of hornets, but he was runnin’! ’F he hadn’t 
fell into the brook all over, I d’know but what 
they’d have stung him to death. And this mornin’ 
he started for home. 

“He come to the country to learn,” said Mr. 
Peaslee as he took up his reins, ‘‘and he did learn. 
But, as I said, I don’t believe he’ll feel to write a 
book about it!” 6 


PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES 


RENCHMEN do not drink much water 

—clear, plain, uncooked and uncombined 

water—but Americans do. In the French 
villages where American troops are quartered 
every precaution is taken to safeguard our troops 
from drinking from unsafe or dubious wells. If 
the water is under suspicion, it may not be used 
until after it has been boiled. 
_ The conservative older villagers, peasants who 
scorn hygienic innovations and think the ways of 
their grandfathers quite good enough for them, 
regard all this testing, placarding and sterilizing 
as nothing but nonsense —funny when it is not 
exasperating. 

In one village, besides troops, there were at one 
time a good many refugees, being cared for by a 
group of American Red Cross workers, who were 
especially anxious that the suffering, underfed, 
exhausted children should be supplied with milk. 
Milk was very hard to obtain, for there were almost 
no cattle left; but one of the workers heard of a 
good cow, owned by an aged peasant and his wife, 
and went to interview them. The conversation 
took place beside their well—situated none too far 
from the barnyard, and placarded with a hastily 
scribbled sign: This well unsafe without boiling. 

When the American asked the old man to set a 
price upon the precious milk, he replied, with a 
shrug and a smile: 

“Nothing, monsieu’—for the sick little ones, not 
a sou; only I must ask monsieu’ to promise not to 
boil my cow!”’ 

In more primitive villages than those of France, 

in Oriental countries, simple precautions are per- 
verted almost as wildly, in entire simplicity and 
dead earnest, as the ironic suggestion of the old 
Frenchman. Who could say that those Malays 
might not actually try to boil a cow who, in time 
of cholera, bidden to drink boiled water, attempted 
to drink boiling water—and killed several unfor- 
tunates before the English physicians set them 
right? 
. For some time after that they obeyed orders 
properly, and all water from the village well was 
boiled. Suddenly it was learned that they had 
ceased to boil it. The English head doctor hastened 
indignantly to the chief; but the chief, an observing 
individual who had noticed the application of hot 
bricks to a patient’s stomach, under the doctor's 
orders, and the ensuing good results, was ready 
with his reply. He declared that he had not been 
delinquent; merely intelligent. He had taken a 
short cut to safety, that was all. 

“Daily, tuan,” he explained with dignity, “I 
cause a heated brick to be dropped into my well; 
and that, thou hast taught us, is a sure remedy, 
having much virtue to rout the demon of the Chilly 
Death.” 
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A QUESTION OF HONOR 


HE father of Rabindranath Tagore once 

administered a satisfying reproof to one who 

offended him by unjust suspicion of his 
honesty. The Hindu poet tells the story in his 
reminiscences. 

It happened, he says, on a journey between 
Bolpur and Amritsar. The train had stopped at 
a big station. The ticket examiner came and 
punched our tickets. He looked at me curiously, 
as if he had some doubt that he did not care to ex- 
press. He went off, but in a few minutes he came 
back with a companion. Both of them fidgeted 
about for a time near the door of our compartment 
and then again retired. At last came the station 
master himself. He looked at my half ticket and 
then asked: 

“Ts not the boy over twelve?”’ 

“No,” said my father. 

I was then only eleven, but I looked older than 
my age. 

“You must pay the full fare for him,” said the 
station master. 

My father’s eyes flashed as, without a word, he 
took a currency note from his box and handed it 
to the station master. When they brought my 
father his change he flung it disdainfully back at 
them, while the station master stood abashed at 
this exposure of the meanness of his implied 


doubt. 
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TRYING IT ON THE DOG 


T is often recommended to those who use patent 
medicines that they try the nostrums on a dog. 
When King Umberto of Italy was living, he 

acted upon that advice in the matter of using hair 
dyes. The experiment is described in Intimacies 
of Court and Society. F 

To Queen Margherita, who was somewhat vain 
of her undeniable good looks, Umberto’s habit of 
neglecting his appearance was a trial. When his 
stiff, wiry hair, standing up straight over his head, 
had become very gray, she often tried to get him 
to dye it, sending into his dressing room every dye 
upon the market. 

One day he had all the dyes got out, and shortly 
after the queen’s pet dog, a white spitz, ran into 
her room perfectly black. The king followed, 
laughing at her dismay, and said: 

“You see, Margherita, I should look just as 
ridiculous.” 

seo 


ANSWERED IN KIND 


PARTY of New Yorkers, London Fun tells 
us, were hunting im the “piny woods” of 
Georgia, and had as an attendant an old 

negro whose fondness for big words is character- 
istic of the race. One of the hunters, knowing the 
old African’s bent, remarked to him: 

“Uncle Mose, the indentations in terra firma in 
this locality render traveling in a vehicular con- 
veyance without springs decidedly objectionable 
and painful anatomically. Don’t you think so?” 

Uncle Mose scratched his left ear a moment 
and replied, with a slow shake of his woolly head: 

“Mistah George, the exuberance ob yoh words 
am beyon’ mah jurydiction.” 
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PIGS THAT GO TO MARKET 


BY EMMA S. FRANCIS 


Pigs that go to market— 
Count them if you can! 
This was the first little pig to go; 
Here are the others in a row; 
And this is the way they ran! 


When they get to market, 
What do the piggies do? 
They go shopping down the street; 
They buy something very sweet, 
And they bring it home to you. 


When they are at market, 
What do the piggies buy? 

They buy lots of drowsiness, 

Soft and soothing drowsiness, 
And they bring it where you lie. 


eo? 
THE MAGIC OF SONG 


BY IRENE S. WOODCOCK 


"Tee was once a prince who dwelt in 
a certain kingdom somewhere between 
the rising sun and the setting sun. 
Because of his merry heart and happy face 
he was called Prince Joyful. 

One day while the prince was still very 
young his father sent for him and said, ‘‘My 
son, in order that you may learn to be a wise 
ruler I am about to send you to rule a province 
called Dismalia. It is a place of unhappiness, 
and no one seems to know the reason ; but with 
your sunny disposition you may be able to 
cheer the people. If you accomplish that, at the 
end of the year you may have any reward that 
you desire. ’’ 

In a few days the prince set out. As he rode 
through the narrow streets of Dismalia, there 
were crowds to greet him. But he noticed at 
once the gloomy faces of the people. They 
shouted and cheered as he passed, but there 
was no joy or laughter, and no singing. 

When he was at last in his own room at the 
palace, he turned to his attendant and asked, 
‘‘Whence come so many sour faces? Is the 
food of Dismalia lemons and salt, and is vine- 
gar the only drink?’’ And. he burst into such 
merry laughter that the walls shook from his 
mirth: 

But as time wore on, Prince Joyful became 
more and more perplexed. He seemed unable 
to bring happiness into the province. No sounds 
of joy came from the houses; the people 
remained solemn and depressed. Even the chil- 
dren were sullen and silent. 

Tournaments and fétes were held in the hope 
of bringing gladness to the hearts of his sub- 
jects, but in vain. 

One day, while he was walking abroad, the 
prince reached a sunny hillside near a deep 
wood. All about him were green, growing 
things, and over all there were bright sunshine 
and blue sky. 

Feeling greatly refreshed, the prince ascended 
higher to view the sunset and was greatly 
surprised to find upon the summit a little cabin 
from which came sounds of song and laughter. 
Within, a woodcutter and his family were at 
the table about to eat their evening meal. 





THE PURPLE GRAPES 


BY MARY LEE DALTON 


Something came in the April rain— 
Oh, the winter had crept away! — 
And who can tell what it left behind 
Where the waiting tendrils lay ? 


Something came with the sun of 
June — 

Oh, the skies were blue and fair! — 
And who can say what it left behind, 
*Mid the green leaves whispering 

there? 


Something came on the August 
wind— 
Oh, soft was the song it made! — 
And who can tell what it left behind, 
There in the arbor’s shade ? 
We cannot tell, yet all they brought 
We find in the golden fall, 
Deep in the heart of the purple grapes 
That hang by the garden wall. 


~ — 





Recognizing in the prince only a stranger, 
they at once made him welcome, and Prince 
Joyful ate his portion of black bread and goat’s 
milk with great relish. 

Throughout the meal there was such merri- 
ment that the prince said, ‘‘Tell me, why is it 
that in all Dismalia yours is the one family 
where there is laughter?’’ 

The woodcutter went to the door of his home 
and looked out at the glowing sunset colors; 
and as he stood thus, there rose the glorious 
song of the lark. 

‘*There is your answer,’’ he said at last, 
turning to the prince. ‘‘It is magic. It is the 
magic of the singing heart. And we have found 
it. While I work in the forest, I sing to the 
tune of my axe, because my heart is happy. 
At home my wife sings as she attends the chil- 
dren, and they, hearing, copy our song. It is 
the singing heart, O guest, that makes a glad 
countenance and a house of joy.’’ 

The prince pondered deeply as he returned 
to the palace. And the next day an edict went 
forth throughout Dismalia, commanding each 
of the prince’s subjects to sing at certain hours 
every day. At work or at play, walking, riding, 
sitting, each must sing. 

What a medley of sounds arose! The stout 
burgomaster sang gruttly in his deep bass; the 
jailer’s voice was sharp and thin; the washer- 


woman, at her tub, kept time to the steady 


rubbing; and people of wealth brought from 
dusty corners harps and viols long unused, 
and practiced running up and down the scales. 

After a time, the prince again set a day for 
a tournament and his guests arrived, each sing- 
ing in his own peculiar way. There was the 
stout burgomaster, with tight-drawn lips and 
frowning face; the thin jailer, striving with 
earnest countenance to keep in tune; the rosy- 
cheeked washerwoman, who, without her 
washboard, was sadly out of time; the lean 
farmer, singing in a high-pitched, nasal key; 
and the fat merchant, who could not sing at 
all, but emitted a constant humming like the 
buzz of a huge bumblebee. 

And the prince, looking out over the assem- 
blage and hearing the medley of song, unable 
to restrain himself longer, burst into a ringing 
laugh. 

At that, the burgomaster stopped singing 
and looked about him. Suddenly he, too, saw 
the humor of it; and all at once he laughed. 
Louder and louder he laughed, until he was 
bent nearly double. And, as laughter is con- 
tagious, one after another of the guests joined 
him, until the whole assemblage was in an 
uproar of merriment. Tears streamed from the 
eyes of the people, and fat sides shook until 
they ached. 

Such a tournament there had never been 
before in Dismalia. The laughter had changed 
the hearts of the people from gloom to sunshine 
and from surliness to brotherly love. And thus 
they remained. 

So, by the magic of song, Dismalia became a 
happy place. The people were no longer com- 
manded to sing. They sang from hearts full of 
gladness. When the year was ended, Prince 
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Joyful asked only that the name Dismalia be 
changed to Happyland. 

So he lived and ruled for many years in the 
pleasant province of Happyland. 


os 


SCOTTY AND THE LOST 
KNIFE 
BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 


ANY a time Scotty had hunted for the 
knife that Lawrence lost. That is, he 
had been out with Lawrence when 

Lawrence was hunting, so alert and so eager to 
be of help that you would be sure he knew just 
what he was hunting for. Lawrence did not 
doubt that Scotty knew all about the lost knife 
—for had he not told Scotty all about it? The 
two had been the closest friends ever since 
Scotty had come to the farm from Boston, a 
clumsy, excited little puppy in a box, five years 
before; and in that time a dog like Scotty and 
a boy like Lawrence come to know all that 
there is to be known about each other. 

Lawrence felt badly about losing the knife. 
His Aunt Blanche had given it to him the 
Christmas before, and it was a wonderful knife 
—with a gimlet, a file,a hook and a screw driver, 
besides the three sharp blades. Few boys had 
a knife like that—and then to lose it! 

Well, it was Scotty that finally found the 
lost knife. The way he found it makes a story 
that any lover of dogs will enjoy—and there is 
something wrong with the person who is not 
a lover of dogs. The knife was lost in the middle 
of April and it was late in July when Scotty 
found it. Lawrence had almost forgotten about 
it,—not quite but almost,—but no boy has so 
good a memory as a dog like Scotty. 

But the story of the woodchuck hunt really 
comes before the story of finding the lost knife. 
The woodchuck hunt was one of many that 
Scotty enjoyed that summer. The woodchucks 
were a pest in the garden and in the clover 
patch, and their holes made danger for the 
horses working in the fields. Thus Scotty had 
a lot of extra work to do in addition to his usual 
chores. Frances, Lawrence’s sister, kept a 
record of the woodchucks that Scotty proudly 
brought to the house, and the score stood at 
fourteen when the particular hunt that we are 
talking about took place. 

It was on one of the hottest days of the whole 
summer. Most of the time Scotty slept at the 
entrance to the cellar rollway behind the house. 
Between the shade of the great elm tree that 
towered overhead and the cool air that came 
up from the cellar, that was the most comfort- 
able spot he could find. Once in a while he 
went down into the cellar itself, where it was 
much cooler; but down there it was hard to 
hear the men when they came up from the 
field with a load of hay, and of course he had 
to be round to help in the unloading. Usually 
he went into the field with them after the loads 
of hay,—although he never went in the morn- 
ing when the mowing machine was clicking 
away through the tall grass,—but it was too 
hot for that to-day. 

Late in the afternoon a cool breeze came up, 
and then Frances saw Scotty leave the yard 
and go off into the orchard. A little later she 
heard him barking in the pasture beyond the 
orchard. 

‘*That’s woodchuck number fifteen!’’ cried 
Frances, and straightway she stopped helping 
her mother get supper and ran off to the pas- 
ture to see about it. 

She found Scotty barking loudly beside the 
pasture wall, and by peering in between the 
rocks she could see the woodchuck. Scotty had 
caught it away from its hole, probably making 
a raid on the garden, and it had taken refuge 
in the wall. Of course Frances felt sorry for 
the woodchuck, but it was nevertheless her 
duty to help Scotty catch it. She began to pull 
away the stones of the wall, while Scotty danced 
beside her and pawed the dirt and barked 
louder. 

Suddenly, as Frances tugged at a larger rock, 
the woodchuck slipped out of the opening that 
she had made and ran toward a pile of stones 
near by. Probably its hole was there. As the 
little brownish-red creature ran, rather clum- 
sily, through the grass and weeds, a very 
curious thing happened. Scotty, the famous 
woodchuck hunter, paid no attention whatever 
to his eseaping prey, but stood still, eagerly 
barking, with his nose at the hole where the 
large rock had been. 

‘*Why, Scotty, Scotty !’’ cried Frances. ‘‘ Are 
you blind? Are you going to let that wood- 
chuck get away ?’’ 

Scotty stood right where he was, except that 
he pushed his nose a bit farther into the hole 
in the stone wall]. Could it be possible that he 
had not seen the escaping woodchuck? No 
wonder Frances was bewildered! Then she 
stepped nearer and looked into the hole herself. 
What do you think she saw there? It was the 
knife that Lawrence had lost more than three 
months, before! 

Frances forgot about the woodchuck as 
quickly as Scotty had. She seized the knife 








HOME AFTER HOLIDAY 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


I like to have vacation, 
I like to camp and roam, 
But mostly, in a curious way, 
I like the coming home. 


Our old house looks so solid, 
So settled and arranged; 
The front gate creaks the same 
old creak, 
The chimneys haven't changed. 


Those weeks of sea and moun- 
tain 
Had many valued points, 
But oh, this loosening of my 
bones, 
This limbering of my joints! 


‘Our old dog comes to meet me 
With something of a smile — 

I wheel right over on my head 
And wave my legs a while. 


es 
TO A TREE 
BY MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


Little wild tree in the wood, 
Stand sedately, as you should. 


See the peaceful apple trees, 
Can you not be more like these? 


Must you always whisper so 
With all mischief winds that blow? 


Stop your straining to the skies— 
Be like others, calm and wise. 


Heed this sermon, little tree, 
I have preached for you—and me! 





and, with Scotty leaping along beside her, ran 
back to the house, where they were just sitting 
down to supper. . 

Lawrence was the only one not amazed at 
her story. 

“Of course Seotty let the woodchuck get 
away,’’ he said. ‘‘He can get that fellow some 
other day. It was the knife that he was after 
this time. He had been thinking about that 
knife all these weeks, and he just happened to 
remember that I might have lost it there when 
I was helping father repair the wall last spring. 
So he went and looked. The woodchuck just 
happened to be there—that’s all!’’ 

That explanation might not have satisfied 
everyone, but it satisfied Lawrence, and he saw 
to it that Scotty had an extra good supper that 
night. But Frances, who was rather glad that 
for a change one woodchuck got away, some- 
times has a feeling that perhaps Scotty really 
went woodchuck hunting and found the lost 
knife by chance. Who can say ? 
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A GARDEN LESSON 


BY VIRGINIA BOWDOIN 


“Polly in the garden 
On the harvest days, 
Wise in all the wisdom 
Of the garden ways, 
Tell to me the lesson 
That is first of all, 
Now the work is ending 
In the golden fall.” 


Polly pauses briefly 
From her harvest toil— 
Busy little maiden, 
Daughter of the soil. , 
“It’s a long, long waiting,” 
Polly says, and sighs, 
“Prom the seed of pumpkins 
To the pumpkin pies!” 
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HUNTING REPTILES IN THE SOUTH 


NE of the last places in the world that you 
QO would expect to see affected by the war is 

the reptile house in the ‘‘Zoo.” Yet a change 
is to be observed even there, owing to the conflict 
across the water. 

The disappearance of the European animal 
market has recently made it necessary to restock 
the reptile house from new regions, writes Mr. 
Raymond L. Ditmars in the New York Zodlogical 
Society Bulletin. The southeast coast region of the 
United States, rich in reptile life, is the new hunt- 
ing ground. 

Specimens of the banded water snake and the 
brown water snake, both nonvenomous, are par- 
ticularly abundant at the water edge of the great 
river swamps. The river freshets fill numerous 
pools and miniature lakes for. several miles back 
from the rivers, and, as the water recedes, the 
pools, teeming with fish, offer ideal feeding grounds 
for the snakes. As summer advances, the pools dry 
up and a great number of the water snakes follow 
the receding water back to the swamps. 

We made some interesting notes about the little- 
known mud snakes, says Mr. Ditmars. Beyond the 
fact that they live in swamps and burrow, their 
habits are virtually unknown. They have been 
dug up from a depth of eight or ten feet and seem 
to be well adapted to burrowing, since the head is 
small and so flattened that they can use it as a 
wedge in forcing a way through damp soil. The 
scales of the reptile are as polished as glass and 
refiect a brilliant iridescence. The snake attains 
a length of six feet and is a lustrous purplish black 
with vermilion bands that extend upward from 
the brilliant red abdomen. The tail terminates in 
a short but very sharp spine that is without any 
poisonous properties, although the reptile deliber- 
ately uses it in its struggles to escape capture. If 
you seize one of these snakes, it throws its body 
round your arm and vigorously employs its tail 
upon your hand or arm. The spine inflicts a sting 
like the prick of a needle and sometimes pierces 
the skin deeply enough to draw blood. 

Capturing water snakes demands hard work, pa- 
tience and ingenuity. The alert reptiles lurk close 
to the water, and upon the slightest alarm dive for 
safety and swim away. There is only one method 
of capturing them alive—to noose them with a 
copper wire attached to the end of a slender bam- 
boo pole about twelve feet long. Some of the finest 
of the one hundred specimens that we captured 
we noosed from a boat; we propelled one craft 
more than a mile to capture a huge pilot water 
snake, thicker than a man’s arm. We passed the 
noose over his head and neck and pulled it taut, 
but his struggles swung the boat completely round 
and nearly capsized us. When we got him into the 
boat, the wire noose broke and the snake nearly 
escaped over the side, but we finally bagged him. 

Work like that resulted in the shipment for ex- 
hibition of more than a quarter of a ton of snakes, 
not counting our captures of lizards, turtles and 
amphibians. 
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AEROPLANE DISEASE 


OT all of the dangers of war time are en- 
N countered in the areas where land and sea 

and air battles are being fought. In powder 
plants and munition factories there are sometimes 
dangers that test courage as severely as a turn in 
the trenches. One of the dangers that the war 
has caused is a disease peculiar to aéroplane 
makers. 

As an editorial in American Medicine explains, 
the wings of an aéroplane consist of Irish linen, 
stretched over mahogany or spruce framework. 
The interstices of the cloth are made impervious 
to water and to air by repeated applications of a 
varnish that contains as its chief base either ace- 
tate or nitrate of cellulose mixed with a solvent 
that rapidly evaporates. This mixture, frequently 
called “dope varnish,” contains dangerous sub- 
stances, such as tetrachlor ethane, acetone, wood 
alcohol or benzine. The tetrachlor ethane.is most 
frequently responsible for the illness among aéro- 
plane workers; it causes nausea, vomiting, ab- 
dominal pains, jaundice, delirium, and sometimes 
death. 

To prevent it several precautions are neces- 
sary: adownward system of ventilation, the drying 
of wings and other parts in rooms separated from 
the “‘dope rooms,” and giving the workers fifteen- 
minute-rest periods in the open air. Running 
water, soap, individual towels and overalls and 
well-ventilated lockers also help. Eating in the 
“dope room” is forbidden, and every worker must 
have at least an hour for luncheon. Furthermore, 
in order to get early diagnosis of the poisoning 
and to prevent the serious after effects, frequent 
medical supervision is imperative. All workers 
who complain of dizziness or sleepiness must be 
removed from employment for at least forty-eight 


hours. 
eg 


NATURE’S JEWEL BOX 


NE of the most curious things in nature, says 
QO a writer in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 

is a geode —a ready-made treasure casket. 
The beginning of ageode is a cavity in a rock. Water 
percolating into it deposits silica in crystalline 
form. Ages later, perhaps, the rock is broken open, 
and out falls the geode—a transparent nodule of 
chalcedony, in the hollow centre of which are 
beautiful crystals. 

Sometimes the silica that forms the crystals is 
stained with oxide of manganese, and, in such 
cases, the geodes are lined with amethyst. Occa- 
sionally a geode holds a gill or two of water that 
has been shut up in the little box perhaps for mil- 
lions of years, and that can be plainly seen through 
the translucent coat of the nodule. 
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A ROYAL WITTICISM 


Tosi Argonaut tells the following story of a 
painting exhibited by Mr. Solomon J. Sol- 
omon, the London artist, who at the time had 

not reached his present fame and had not yet re- 

ceived admission to the Royal Academy with the 
consequent right to add the coveted ‘‘R. A.’’ to his 
name. At an Academy exhibition in those days 

Mr. Solomon’s picture was so excellent that it cast 

all those about it in the shade. The king, pausing 

before the masterpiece, declared: 
“Exquisite! And yet Solomon, in all his glory, is 
not R. A.’d like one of these.” 
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“Service” and “Conservation” 
are written in italics across 
the war-time record of 
Certain-teed Roofing. 


It has given vitally needed shelter for 
munition plant, barrack, shipyard, fac- 
tory, barn and granary. 


It has taken nothing of military value 
in its manufacture,—waste rags and 
asphalt are its principal components, 
and both are useless for war purposes. 
Its manufacture is accomplished largely by machinery, 


conserving labor; by water power, conserving fuel; by 
women workers, conserving man-power. 


Certain-teed endures under all conditions. It is weath- 
erproof, waterproof, spark proof and fire retarding. 
Rust cannot aftect it. The heat of the sun cannot 
melt it or cause it to run. It is not affected by gases, 
acids, fumes, smoke, etc. These qualities have made 
Certain-teed the choice everywhere 

for factories, warehouses, stores, 

hotels, garages, office buildings, 

farm buildings and out-buildings. 


In shingles, red or green, it makes an artistic roof for 
residences. 


Certain-teed Roofing is guaranteed 5, 
10 or 15 years, according to thickness. 


Sold by good dealers, everywhere. 


Certain-teed Products .<<—=—> 
Corporation yen 
Offices in the Principal Cities of America SCTEGIN fe 4 
Manufacturers of oe me : 


Certain-teed Paints, 
Varnishes, Roofing 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE LAND 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


hee story of a girl who “seized the wings of opportunity.” Born 
with a keen desire for the fullness of life, and a wonderful love 
for nature, she is expected, as the youngest of a large family of 
grown children, to perform the drudgery that her brothers and 
sisters have escaped. As she forces the unwilling hand of fate 
her masterful passion for ownership of land brings her face to face 
with the greatest force she has to conquer—herself. As her battle 
goes on, through a legion of difficulties she wins out at last toa 
realization of the higher things necessary to lasting happiness, and 
finds not alone success in material things but the perfect love of a 
strong man. It is an inspiring tale of a life worth while. 


The whole Book is in tune with the earnest mood of the times. 
It is essentially patriotic in spirit, and emphasizes the tremendous 
importance to the nation of the lives of those that till the soil. 
Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s Companion 


with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you with a copy of Gene Stratton- 


Porter’s latest and best story, A Daughter of the Land, cloth bound, with frontis- 
How to Get a Copy piece in colors, and decorated lining pages. This is the regular copyrighted edition 


of Mrs. Porter’s ened 3 82-40 net 


Our Offer is made only to our present subscribers to pay them for getting a new subscription. 


New subscriptions already sent us cannot count. 
New Book FREE 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 881 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ow to End Film 
On Your Teeth 





Look! 
Mother, 


it’s a real 


v7 
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EB just like Dad’s 
S, SIR! We make Patricks 
for boys of all ages—just like 
dad’s—same pure all-wool from 
“sheep that thrive in the snow.” 
We make several handsome styles 
for mother, too—all “Bigger than 
Weather.” 


While the Patrick Mills are P nanan a 
larZe supply of soods for the Government, 
they have been permitted to manufacture 
a limited quantity for their dealers. This 
supply is all in the handsof ourdealersnow. 


This Patrick Label on Mackinaw, Great 
Coat, Sweater, Cap, Stockin3, Robe or 
Blanket, means all pure wool. Write 
for the new catalog showin} many styles. 
We will direct you to some 

igh-Zrade dealer. 






Woolen Mills 
13 Oak Street, Duluth, Minn. 
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LISTERINE 


The welfare of a wound depends 
largely on the antiseptic dressing 
employed. 
Listerine is safe and effective, both 
for emergency use and the con- 
tinuous treatment of cuts and 
wounds. Send for booklet “Domes- 
tic Medicine.” 
Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo., U. 8. A. 





DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


52nd Year. Young men and young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 
—$400 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 











We Pay the Freight 


We offer seven different styles | 
of the high-grade, first quality 


New Gompanion | 
Sewing Machine — 


including foot treadle, electric | 
and rotary models. We also war- | 
rant each machine for a . - za 
five years, allow a three months’ free trial, sell ata 
very low price, and pay all freight charges. Write 
Sor our free illustrated booklet and attractive terms. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 

















NATURE & SCIENCE 
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SEABOARD INDUSTRY.—The United States 
has what is said to be the most valuable fishery 
in the world, but probably not one person in ten 
can name it. It is conducted in every seacoast 
state from Cape Cod to the Rio Grande, and from 
Puget Sound to San Francisco, and it yields annu- 
ally about 115,000 tons of food as prepared for con- 
sumption, an equivalent of 400,000 dressed steers. 
It employs about 67,000 persons, and its annual 
product, as it comes from the water, is valued at 
over $15,000,000. There are other fisheries that pos- 
sibly exceed it in the ultimate value of their prod- 
ucts, but in such cases much labor and material 
and a heavy investment of capital have been con- 
cerned in manufacturing operations to prepare 
the product for the consumer; as, for example, the 
canned-salmon industry of the Pacific Coast. 
The American fishery for codfish on the Atlantic 
Coast, which has been the cause of much diplomatic 
discussion and of grave international negotiations, 
appears almost insignificant in comparison, its 
value in normal times before the great war sub- 
| merged the world being about $3,000,000 yearly; 
| and the shad fishery, the prospects of which each 
spring call forth much comment in the public 
press, produces not one tenth as much food. The 
| most valuable fishery is that which furnishes us 
with oysters. The Bureau of Fisheries has pub- 
lished a poster and a leaflet to call attention to 
this vast food resource and the possibilities for 
increasing it and using it to better advantage. 





| 
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‘AMOUFLAGING SHIPS.— In an article in 

the Bush Magazine, Mr. Everett L. Warner, 
one of the five members of the government camou- 
flage commission, describes the reason for using 
what is called the dazzle system of camouflaging 
vessels that traverse the lair of the submarine, 
instead of using battleship gray or some other 
solid color of low visibility. The aim in painting 
vessels with great blotches or patches of color is 
not to conceal the vessel but so to mottle her with 
contrasting light and dark colors as to obliterate 
the familiar lines and cause the submarine to 
make an error in calculating the distance to the 
target, her size, speed and the course she is laying. 
Probably the most important cause for turning 
away from low visibility camouflage toward dazzle 





FIG. | 


painting is the microphone, which naval men say 
is in use in a highly perfected form on German 
submarines. If it is possible to hear and determine 
the position of a vessel at a distance of five miles, 
low visibility within that range is of doubtful value. 
Although it is not primarily intended to conceal a 
vessel, the dazzle system does furnish a certain 
degree of protection under widely varying condi- 
tions. The pattern contains dark spots that will 
blend with a dark shore line, and light spots that 
match a delicate sky; so that, no matter what the 
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| Eines, also Key West and Fia., via Mailory Line, New York ( 
| “<8 $ cents per 100 pounds. other points except so-called Centre 
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background for the moment may be, the ship’s 
contour will never be seen with perfect definition. 
The difference between that system and the low- 
visibility type of camouftage is largely a matter of 
scale, and that cannot be better illustrated than 
by the printed page itself. Headlines look black 
and the column of fine print looks gray, but there 
is really no difference between them; the head- 
lines, too, will melt into a delicate gray if you 
reduce their scale by distance. If you will cut out | 
of black paper the silhouette of a steamer like | 


Bl 
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that in Fig. 1, you will see that the contour of a 
dark boat painted in one solid color is perfectly 
visible. Cut the same silhouette out of a column of 
fine print and you will have something equivalent 
to low-visibility camouflage (Fig. 2). It is less vis- 
ible than the first, but the outline of the steamer 
can still be discerned. Fig. 3, where the pattern of 
a steamer has been cut out of larger type, illus- 
trates the dazzle system. Note that the contour of 
the vessel is now exceedingly difficult to deter- 
mine. There has been much talk of standardizing 
camouflage. Such talk is no more reasonable than 
the belief that one medicine will cure all diseases. 
The particular requirements of each vessel must 
be studied. 


OTION-PICTURE INSTRUCTION.—The 

motion pictures that are shown almost nightly 
in the army camps and cantonments in this coun- 
try and in France are not all for purposes of en- 
tertainment alone, for the general staff of the 
army has had nearly sixty reels of pictures pre- 
pared for the instruction of the troops. According 





to the Army and Navy Journal, they include not 
only pictures of every arm of the service but also 
all of the novelties in tactics and armament | 
that have come into use since the great war | 
began. The purpose of showing the pictures is | 
twofold: first, to make the study of textbooks | 
easier and to throw light on dull pages; and also | 
to show the man who is under intensive training | 
in one arm of the service just what the other arms 
are doing. In that way he gets a better under- 
standing of all his duties. Many of the pictures 
| were made at West Point and are the finest illus- 
| trations of perfection in company drill that can 
| be had. Other pictures show the operation and 
mechanical construction of the heavy Browning 
machine gun and the new French 37 mm. gun, for 
use by infantry in attacks against “tanks” and 
“ pill-box ” defenses. Still others show cavalry 
| evolutions. One in particular shows an officer 
| riding and jumping at the ordinary speed; then 
the picture is slowed down so that the <oldiers 
can study the fine points of the officer’s seat, his 
way of handling his reins, and other details. The 
films are used for bayonet instruction, too. 








All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





It Must Be Done 


Brushing teeth without ending the film 


is pretty nearly useless. Millions of peo- 
ple know that. They find that brushed 
teeth still discolor, still decay. And sta- 
tistics show that tooth troubles are con- 
stantly increasing. 


A slimy film which you feel on your 
teeth is the cause of most tooth troubles. 
It gets into crevices and stays, resisting 
the tooth brush. 


That film is what discolors, not your 
teeth. It hardens into tartar. It holds 
food which ferments and forms acid. It 


holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
thea. So it is that film which wrecks 
the teeth. 


Science has now found a way to daily 
combat that film. Able authorities have 
- proved it by clinicaltests. It is embodied 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent, which 
countless dentists are now urging. It is 
bound to supersede old methods with 
everyone who knows it. 


A Week Will Show 


The results of Pepsodent are so evi- 
dent, so quick, that a week’s use is con- 
vincing. And we offer that test at our cost. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant ofalbumin. The film is albumin- 
ous matter. The object of Pepsodent is 
to dissolve it, then to constantly prevent 
its accumulation. 


Ordinary pepsin will not serve this pur- 
pose. It must be activated, and the usual 
agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. 


But science has discovered a harmless 
activating method. Five governments 
have already granted patents. It is that 
method—used only in Pepsodent—which 
makes possible this efficient application. 


After a great many tests made by dental 
authorities, Pepsodent is recognized as 
the way to fight this film. And now 
we urge everyone to prove it in their 
homes. 


Send the coupon for a One-Week tube. 
Use it like any tooth paste and watch 
results. Note how clean your teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of that 
slimy film. See how your teeth whiten 
as the fixed film disappears. 


Stop your inefficient methods for one 
week. See how much more Pepsodent 
accomplishes. Then judge for yourself 
what to do in the future. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station. 











PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 
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One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 150, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to _ 
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OF 0} WD DD 


never disappoints 


Packed under the most perfect 


a 





“, sanitary conditions. 


Sold in all the States, Ber- 
muda, Mexico and Canadian 


Provinces. 


The WHITE HO 

TEA, ‘4-lb 
weight tins, is just 
White House Coffee. 


SE Brand 
2-lb. full- 


as good as 


and 


DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., Principal Coffee Roasters, BOSTON— CHICAGO. 
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THE YOUTH’S. COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is 
including postage prepai 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and 
countries. Entered at the Post 
Mass., a8 second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


00 a year, in advance, 
to any address in the 
00 to foreign 
ffice, Boston, 


Wn. aor Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
nd after the address on the next issue of your 

paper. which shows when the subscription expires, 
1 be changed. 

Pesce give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Gaqies should be addressed and orders made payable 

0 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 








ADDISON’S DISEASE 


Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
DDISON’S disease, so named after an 
English physician who first clearly de- 
scribed it, is marked by a group of 
symptoms caused by disease of the 
suprarenal glands. These two glands, 
which are situated one at the upper 
end of each kidney, furnish a secretion that the 
blood takes up and carries to certain parts of the 
body. That secretion is what physicians now call 
a hormone—something that acts as a messenger 
to convey an order to one or more organs to begin 
discharging their special functions, or that exerts 
a specific influence on the nutritive or vital proc- 
esses in the body. 

The adrenal secretion acts especially to give 
tone to the involuntary muscular system, which 
controls the muscular action of the heart, the ar- 
teries and the bowels; it also acts in some way 
not as yet definitely determined upon the nutritive 
processes. Its tonic effect upon the muscular coat 
of the arteries causes a narrowing of their caliber 
and an increase of blood pressure. When these 
glands are disordered the secretion becomes re- 
duced in amount or altered in quality, and the 
symptoms thereby produced — general weakness 
or loss of tone in the body and reduced bleod 
pressure—are what we see in Addison’s disease. 
In addition, there is a peculiar discoloration of 
the skin, which is dotted with variously sized 
areas or patches of brownish pigmentation on a 
yellowish background. The same discoloration 
may often be seen in the mouth, especially on its 
roof. Usually also there are signs of disordered 
digestion and of intestinal derangement. The dis- 
ease affecting the glands is almost always tuber- 
culous; other signs of it are frequently in evidence 
in the lungs—a complication that adds to the 
geneial weakness of the patient. As a rule, there 
is no fever unless the lung trouble is extensive, 
when there may be the ordinary hectic fever of 
the consumptive. 

The outlook in cases of Addison’s disease is not 
very encouraging, for physicians have not been 
able to devise a satisfactory method of treatment. 
The giving of adrenalin, which is a preparation 
made from the secretion of the adrenal gland, 
although theoretically sound and sometimes bene- 
ficial, has not produced the results once hoped 
for. The treatment consists mainly in tonics, rest, 
and the giving of easily digestible and nourishing 


food. 
a oJ 
PEGGY AND MRS. KENDALL 


OU’RE a cruel, hard-hearted woman,” 
Dr. Morrill declared, looking at Grand- 
mother Gale with affection. “I wonder 
I keep on speaking terms with you.” 

“‘There’s some fresh molasses cookies 
in the blue jar, John.” 

Dr. John disappeared into the pantry and re- 
turned with a cooky in each hand. 

“Eighty-one years old and refusing to need a 
doctor!” he grumbled. ‘‘How should we poor fel- 
lows live if everyone treated us the way you do, 
I'd like to know?” 

“T haven’t time to be sick,’ grandmother re- 
plied serenely. ‘‘There are too many interesting 
things to do in the world. I’ve been trying to per- 
suade Peggy here to learn some of them—cooking 
and sewing and knitting. They’re sure to come in 
handy sooner or later.” 

There was a wistful note in grandmother’s voice 
that made the doctor glance sharply at Peggy. 
She met the glance with a saucy dimpling of her 
pretty face. 

“I’m like grandma—I haven’t time,” she ex- 
plained. 

The doctor disposed of the last of his cookies 
and picked up his hat. 

‘Do you happen to have time for a drive with a 
country doctor, Peggy?” he asked. “‘Or have you 
outgrown that?” 

“O Dr. John,” cried Peggy, jumping to her feet, 
“T thought you never were going to ask me! May 
I drive?” 

“What else was I asking you for?” the doctor 
retorted. 

In two minutes they were off. Peggy chattered 
gayly. They had been comrades ever since that 
first memorable ride thirteen years ago when she 
was five and the doctor let her hold the wheel of 
his first automobile. 

“Where?” Peggy asked. 

“Mrs. Amos Kendall’s first.” 

Peggy looked up. “Dr. John, is Mrs. Kendall 
really so very sick? You know it has been so many 
years —”’ 

For a moment the doctor was silent; then he 
said, “It has been all her life. It began when she 
was a child of ten and refused to learn to sew 
carpet rags because she didn’t like sewing. And 
all her life she kept on refusing to do things she 
didn’t like to do. Well, she has had her way. And 
now, at sixty, she hasn’t an interest in the world— 
nothing to do except think how miserable she is. 
She is the most unhappy person I know.” 

Peggy looked gravely at the landscape, but her 
dimple betrayed her. 

“The moral of whichis: Be a good girl and learn 
to cook, as your grandmother wants you to, else 





























some day you may get bored to death doing noth- 
ing, Q. E. D. Well, since you put it that way —” 

“Your intuition, Miss Gale, is really extraor- 
dinary,” the doctor replied. 
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TALL SOLDIERS 


SMALL and wiry soldier is quite as likely to 
A give a good account of himself in battle asa 
man who is unusually large, and is perhaps 
more likely to endure long-continued hardship 
successfully. Wherever the “‘bantams” have been 
given a chance they have made good; and it is 
familiar knowledge that some of the most famous 
military leaders—notably Napoleon and, of late 
years, Lord Roberts—were little men. Neverthe- 
less, a very tall man in uniform is imposing to 
look upon; and Germany, at least, which never 
neglects military pageantry, as the milder twin of 
military frightfulness, takes definite account of his 
value when it desires to create an impression. 

In the Kaiser’s spectacular entry into Jerusalem 
some years before the war, for example, officers 
of majestic physique were carefully selected to 
accompany him to heighten the awe and admira- 
tion of the crowds. And it was, of course, old 
Frederick William of Prussia, father of Frederick 
the Great, who maintained the famous regiment 
of giant troopers, for which, when he could not 
get him otherwise, he would have any likely 
young, towering Samson kidnaped and enlisted 
willy-nilly. 

Well might any Prussian drillmaster of yester- 
day or to-day be glad to get hold of one soldier at 
least in the service of Uncle Sam; yet Uncle Sam 
almost let him go, because of the bother of getting 
him shod. Army sizes in shoes do not include 
No. 14-EE; and there is no military provision for 
making boots to order for a private. At first Sergt. 
William C. Vaillancourt of Amesbury, Massachu- 
setts, patriotically bought his own boots; but now 
that prices have jumped to unforeseen altitudes— 
and wearing No. 14-EE at that—it was really more 
than could be expected. He protested he could 
buy no more boots; neither could he serve his 
country barefoot; but neither did the government 
have the boots in stock, or apparently the right to 
make them. Fortunately, some one in authority 
at length cut the red tape, and retained a good, 


not to say a superb and awe-inspiring, soldier in |_ 


the service. 

Six feet ten inches tall, well proportioned and 
weighing at one time three hundred and forty 
pounds, although he has now trained down to two 
hundred and sixty-five, Sergt. Vaillancourt is a 
veritable viking of the old Norse times. Stripped, 
he measures forty-six inches across the chest and 
has a four-inch chest expansion. To match his 
boots, he wears No. 14 gloves. When he was ten 
years old he was six feet tall, and was considered 
to be a freak who could not live. 

When he was seventeen years old he enlisted 
with the coast artillery band stationed at Boston, 
where he played the snare drum. After three years 
he was transferred to the 11th Infantry and served 
as drum major until recently, when he was trans- 
ferred to the hospital corps. When his command 
went to Arizona, in 1915, he weighed three hun- 
dred and forty pounds, but long “hikes” took the 
surplus fat off, and he is now hard and solid at 
two hundred and sixty-five pounds. 

“T was twelve years old when my father took 
me out of school because they had no table*or 
chair to match me,” said the giant sergeant. “I 
never took a drink of liquor, wine or beer in my 
life. No, I am not a meat eater. In fact, I eat very 
little meat, and have not tasted an Irish potato in 
a year. I am fond of bread, vegetables, fruit and 
pies, and I like plenty of coffee.” 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE HORSE 


IRST attempts at writing English are often 
amusing, especially when the beginner has 
acquired a large number of words the exact 
meaning of which he only vaguely senses. In The 
Awakening of India Mr. Sherwood Eddy gives 
amusing instances of the mistakes made by Hindus 
who are learning English. A Bombay high-school 
student wrote the following essay on the horse: 
The horse is a very noble quadruped, but when 
he is angry he will not do so. He is ridden on the 
spinal cord by the bridle, and sadly the driver 
places his foots on the stirrup and divides his lower 
limbs across the saddle, and drives his animal to 
the meadow. He has a long mouth, and his head 
is attached to the trunk by a long protuberance 
called the neck. He has two legs; two are in the 
front side and two are afterwards. These are the 
Weapons on which he runs and also defends him- 
self by extending those in the rear in a parallel 
direction toward the foe. But this he does only 
when in a vexatious mood. His fooding is gener- 
ally grasses and grains. He is also useful to take 
on the back a man or woman as well as some 
cargo. Iie has power to run as fast as he could. 
He has got no sleep at nighttime, but always 
standing awaken. Also there are horses of short 
sizes. They do the same as the others are gener- 
ally doing. There is no animal like the horse. No 
sooner they see their guardian or master they 
always crying for fooding, but it is always at the 
morning time. They have got tail, but no so long 
as the cow and other such like animals. 
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THE COUNTY AND THE COUNTESS 


IMILARITY in the sounds of certain words 
often leads to confusion. The Weekly Tele- 
graph tells of an interesting case of that kind. 

At a party the other evening a young man was 
introduced to a lady whom he understood to be 
the daughter of the Countess of Ayr. By and by he 
ventured to ask after her mother, the countess. 

‘*My father, you mean,” said the lady. 

“No,” said the bewildered youth. “I was ask- 
ing after your mother, the Countess of Ayr.” 

“Yes,’’ was the reply, “but that’s my father.” 

Whereupon the young man rushed off and told 
his hostess that the young lady must be quite mad, 
as she told him the Countess of Ayr was her father. 

“So he is,’’ answered the hostess. ‘‘Let me in- 
troduce you to him. He is Mr. Smith, the county 
surveyor.” 
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A MODERN SISYPHUS 


MELINE, who was watching some men work- 
ing a pile driver, says Everybody’s, came to 
her mother with this complaint: 

*“*T’m so sorry for those men, mamma. They’ve 
been trying and trying to lift out that big weight, 
and every time they get it most to the top it falls 
back again.” 




















Another idea that 
men once laughed at 


RTY years ago the job of transporting beef from the fertile 
plains of the West to the vast consuming market of the East, 
was one of America’s biggest meat supply problems. 


In those days, Western cattle were shipped alive over the long 
haul East. They were frequently injured; many even died; they 
all shrunk in weight and the quality of the beef was impaired. 
Watering and feeding en route was expensive and uncertain. 


It was the idea of a number of Chicago meat men that the 
Western steer should, and some day would, be shipped as fresh 
dressed beef. ‘They were laughed at on every hand as vision- 
aries, their idea branded as absurd. 


Among these “visionaries” was Gustavus F. Swift, the founder 
of Swift & Company. He gave the idea real impetus by trying it. 


The refrigerator car had not then been perfected, so he rigged 
up a crude affair after his own ideas, loaded it with dressed beef 
and shipped it eastward. 


After overcoming many difficulties, he succeeded in getting regu- 
lar shipments of fresh beef through to the East in perfect condition. 


But here he struck a snag. The railroads came out strongly 
against his idea: it meant supplanting cattle cars, which they had, 
with refrigerator cars, which they didn’t have. They flatly 


refused to build. 
* * * 


Mr. Swift finally saw that only by building refrigerator cars 
himself could he put his idea intooperation. During the following 
year he built and put into service seventy cars. 


Today those first seventy cars have grown to a fleet of nearly 
seven thousand. 


Millions of people depend on this huge fleet to keep them 
regularly supplied with fresh meats. It delivers to them three 
billion pounds annually, traveling approximately one hundred 
and sixty millions of miles. 


* * * 


Thanks to the “idea that men once laughed at,” no longer is 
the consumer dependent upon the uncertainties of open cattle 
car shipping and small local meat dressing methods. 


Today the meat of the scientifically-bred western steer — the 
finest beef-producing animal in the world—is regularly available 
at all times, in the qualities and quantities needed, everywhere 
in this country. 


The distributing machinery of the packer, in which the 
refrigerator car plays so vital a part, operates—even in the 
present war emergency—with unfailing efficiency. 


Swift & Company 


U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more 


than 22,000 stockholders 
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Balky Locks 
and Squeaky 
e 
Hinges 
are pleading for 3-in-One Oil. 
It stops hinge squeaks in a jiffy 
—makes stubborn locks turn at 
atouch. Try it. And oil the 


keys of gas stoves, chandeliers 
and gas jets with a drop of 











Keep the Men 
Folks Working 


Keep on hand and have ready for 
emergency the always-safe antisep- 
tic liniment and germ - destroyer 
Absorbine, Jr. It is healing, cool- 
ing, soothing. It-gives prompt relief 


Captain Tick-Mouse 
x * * And his Adventures with 


+ %* THE TORCH BEARERS 

















t+ «* by 
Q_ Roy Rutherford Bailey 


from aches and pains. It keeps little 
cuts and bruises from being infected. 
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3-in-One 


—keeps them from sticking. 
Wipe nickeled bathroom fix- 
tures and faucets with a soft 
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AbsorbineJ" 
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then polish with a dry cloth: 
This prevents rust or tarnish 
forming. 
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With everybody working so hard and so 
Brighten up the nickeled parts = fast nowadays more accidents seem to 
+ at “Contains no-acld or Ro ~ happen, more folks get hurt—even the 
won't wear off the nickel-plat- — youngsters get more cuts and bruises. Be 
ing. Clean the blackiron parts - . 
of the range with 3-in-One, in ~ on the safe side—be prepared 
preference to stove a * ; i 
Onn which i ant to have Absorbine, Jr. in the 
clog up the burners. medicine closet and be ready 
Sold at all stores in for emergencies. 

It is harmless—safe and 

pleasant to use. 

Stiffened muscles and aching joints from 
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50c, 2c a 
tles ; also in 25c 
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15¢ bot- Jo 
Handy {ff 
FREE SAMPLE ' housework yield at once to Absorbine, Jr. 
and Dictionary de- | = Swollen feet, after a hard day’s work, 
scribing many uses, are rested by it. Geta bottle today. 
$1.25 A BOTTLE : 
At druggists or postpaid 


- sent on request. 
A Liberal TRIAL Bottle will be 














[F] rveremrems: 
3-in-One Oil Co. | 
sent postpaid upon receiptof l0cin stamps. 


165 AIM. Broad’y, N.Y. 
? W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F. 
| 359 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


$300 Per Month 
weeks and are making big money as es 
wee! 
= . re fits, Ta reel. write 
me 3 on 
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repair-men, drivers and superin- 
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pfenqinaking 0 2 8800 per month, Oar Se 7 at once for our of 
Da o Take 
RAHE’S AUTO & TRAC SCHOOL Why from 44 styles, colors and sizes in the 
2097 Oak St., ° Kansas City, Mo. / famous “RANGER” line. 








ge vordinary values in our 1919 price offers. 

\ You ounet adore to buy withou t 
and Factory-to-Rider prices. 

p Beyer, be a “Rider | and 

ae ig money taking orders for 

fsbicycles and supplies. Get our 

a 

} sui 

ev ing tn, the bleycle line at 

. rite Today. 

cai CYCLE COMPANY 


s t a 
Clear Your Skin | | |RSS Af) \)\ sirectore side 
4 4 \ 
Save Your Hair) | i \geuit) 
" A Ys al * 
With Guticura | | (8 N 
Soap, Oint., Talcum \ 
gach ak “Gelielon, Elovtria \ 
Dept. B, Boston.” +4 Dept. P-50 Chicago 









































ONLY. TEN DAYS MORE 


“8” Combination 
Aluminum Cooking Set 










On the 28th day of September will terminate one of the canes Double Reaster 
most popular Offers ever made to Companion subscribers. 
Orders mailed at your post office after that date can only be accepted upon a new 
basis, requiring the payment of a much larger amount in cash. Only ten days, 
therefore, remain in which to obtain the Set upon the Special Terms offered below. 
e 6 7 ; 
Eight Useful Utensils in One S&S 
ERE'’S a Set of cooking utensils that will go a long way toward — 
satisfying the desire of every housekeeper for a complete SG 


aluminum kitchen outfit. The Set consists of four pieces, so made 
that they fit together perfectly in various combinations to form eight 
different utensils such as are needed in the kitchen every day the 
year round. Each piece is of solid aluminum, which cannot flake or 
rust off like enamel. The Set is one of the most attractive as well as 
most practical articles we have ever offered. The Set will make 


6-Quart Preserving Kettle 
6-Quart Covered Kettle 

Covered Baking Dish or Casserole 
2%4-Quart Deep Pudding Pan 


Double Roaster 
Colander 

2%4-Quart Double Boiler 
Steam Cooker 


Steam Cooker 


Double Boiler 











The eight combinations made by this Set would cost at least $5.00 if purchased separately. We are anticipating a very 
large response to our liberal Offer, and have contracted for a large number of Sets so that no one may be disappointed. 





How to Get This F in e Set Send us before September 28 one NEW yearly sub- 


scription (not your own) for The Youth’s Companion, 
with 60 cents extra, and we will send you one of these ‘°8’’ Combination Aluminum Cooking Sets. 
The Set will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to be paid by receiver. If parcel-post ship- 
ment is desired, ask your postmaster how much postage you should send us for a three-pound package. 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION .. Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street .. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Which Face Represents 
Your Feelings ? 

Cover the right half of this picture 

and see a man with whom coffee 


disagrees. Cover the left half and. 
see — theres health and comfort in 


POSTUM 











